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INVITATION. 


uaa are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* © 


NOT A “QUICK LUNCH.” 


a dinner is apt to be an affair of length, 
and often of tediousness, but not many 
‘‘ladies’ parties’? assume quite such alarming 
proportions as that endured by Mrs. William 
M. Ramsay, and described in her ‘‘Every-Day 
Life in Turkey.’’ The author was invited to 
dine at a harem, and was received with all due 
honor and courtesy. 


Pillows were placed about the table, on which 
we sat Turkish fashion. A large metal tray 
heaped with bread, which resembled scones, 
was placed on the center of the table. The 
first course consisted of pishmish, a lukewarm 
compound of rice, onions, sour milk, cheese 
and fat, eaten with black wooden spoons set 
with colored beads. One small spoonful sufficed 
for me. 

The second course was a calf, whole, head 
and horns, boiled and smothered in a mass of 
garlic. It was eaten with the fingers, and it 
was very good. [ did not know what was to 
fallow, and on the principle of making hay 
while the sun shines, made a meal with a reck- 
lessness born of ignorance. 

Next a huge cream tart was set before us. 
I will not —— to describe the exquisite 
lightness of the flaky pastry, nor the delicate 
flavor of the rich cream. A dream of my child- 
hood was realized. Smilingly I awaited the 
signal to rise from the table. Alas! pride goes 
before a fall. The dish was removed only to 
make room for a mixture of mince-meat and 
rice wrapped in young vine leaves—a delicious 
dish when one is hungry, but I was not hungry. 
This was succeeded by a great bow] of cherries 
cooked in honey. La oned hope, and sadly 
grasping the tiny spoon, prete to enjoy the 
sweet. Memories haunted me of other occasions 
when the refusal of some delicacy by my hus- 
band or myself had caused a dish to be removed 
untasted, hosts being too polite to eat of a 
favorite dish declined by guests. r 

The cherries were followed by a kid roasted 
whole and stuffed with pistachio-nuts; then 
another dish of sweets; then fowls, vegetables 
meats and fruits—always a dish of meats and 
one of sweets alternating in hideous succession 
until I lost count. A kind of nightmare a 
pressed me. I ceased even to hope for the ; 
Bnddenly I woke to the fact that pilaf was on 
the table. A thrill of joy ran through me, for 
pilaf is always the last dish of a Turkish 
dinner. 

Then my left-hand neighbor said to me, 
‘Now if you are done, we can go from the 
table.’’ fe 

Me done! I had been done for three long 
hours. 
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THE USE OF TAILS. 


TS says a writer in the English Outlook, 
should not be called ‘‘caudal appendages, ’’ 
as that term implies that they are tacked on, 
so to speak, and do not play a necessary part 
in their possessor’s welfare. Much better call 
the tail a ‘‘limb.’? The rabbit alone has a 
practically useless tail; all the other beasts 
need theirs for one reason or another. 


The long tails of rats and mice enable their 
wearers to make sudden leaps and turns when 
an enemy pursues, and they also act as power- 
ful springs, which save the animals from injuri- 
ous concussion after leaping from a height to 
the ground. A tailless rat or mouse, leaping 
from the top of a tall cupboard to a hard floor, 
could not land safely and scamper briskly off, 
none the worse for his feat. 

Try to drag the tail of a rat tip first through 
your fingers, and note how rough it is. It is 
covered with minute skin folds, which resemble 
and serve the same double purpose as the scales 
on the belly of a snake. In the first place, 
they create a power of swift progression when 
the tail is A thrust against the ground 
as the animal makes each leap. The second 
quality in which this roughened skin resembles 
the scaly undersurface of a snake is its mar- 
velous utility in enabling the creatures to climb. 
One is often surprised to find to what height 
rats or mice will ascend an upright wall; and 
if you watch one climbing, you will see that its 
tail is of the greatest assistance to it. Almost 
more striking, however, is the utility of a long 
tail as a balancing pole for climbing animals. 
You see this best, perhaps, in the case of white 
mice which have been trained to perform in 
public upon a stretched string. Each step is 
accompanied by a twist of the tail to one side 
or the other, to maintain the creature’s balance ; 
and to avert an imminent fall, it is whisked 
round with violence. 

This use of the tail explains what has always 
been regarded as a very remarkable phenomenon 
in connection with cats—the fact, namely, 
they always fall upon their feet. It seems 
amazing that in the infinitesimal time which 
the kitten’s body occupies in falling less than, 
say, a foot, it should be able to turn completely 
round and alight feet downward, when all four 
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feet have been held upward till the fall has 
actually commenced. It is the tail that works 
the seeming miracle. On the instant that the 
kitten feels itself falling the tail whisks the 
body round, and it falls safely on its feet. 
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EARLY ADVERTISING. 

uropean advertising offices owe their origin 

to the father of the famous French essayist, 
Montaigne. Mr. J. B. Williams, in ‘‘A His- 
tory of English Journalism,’’ declares that it 
is undoubtedly to French influence that the 
beginnings of advertising in England must be 
ascribed. The first advertisements were not 
very favorably received by the readers of ‘‘news- 
books’’ and ‘‘news-letters.’’ 


In and after the ee 1649 advertisements 
became universal in the news-books; but they 
were confined to books, an occasional quack 
medicine, runaway servants and apprentices, 
and things lost or stolen, especially horses. For 
other purposes advertising offices were used, 
and it is clear that the author of a news-book 
did not desire many advertisements. 

The advertisements were as much a subject 
of derision as the news-books and their authors 
themselves. ot 7 

‘Besides all Iterations, Petitions, Epistles, 
News at home and abroad rayling and praying 
in one breath they have now found out another 

uaint device in their trading,’’ writes Samuel 
Sheppard. ‘But why should we be angry 
with them for this? For it is commonly truer 
than the rest of their news. Nay “ have 
taken the Cryers trade from them, for all stolen 
goods must be inserted in these pamphlets, the 
fittest place for them, all theirs being stolen 
they do so filch from one another. I dare be 
bold to Te bey Cag my notes. And then judge 
you Ww. r this be not fine cozenage, when 
we have that in ten or twelve pamphlets, which 
would hardly fill up a page in one.’’ 

The wo ae which meant 
special notice, was not in our modern 
sense until about 1660. The term adopted was 
‘advice.’? The fees were distinctly heavy, 
and a curious fact is that it does not seem to 


have occurred to the promoters to charge for 
8 or the number of words. Important 
‘‘advices,’’ or those by ple, seem 


rtant 
simply to have been put 5p capital letters and 
allowed more space, without regard for price. 


¢ ¢@ 
BOTH ENDS. 


Y pem Erastus had always been fond of long 
words, and used them freely to suit his 
own purposes. His son, young Erastus, was 
equally fond of them, but unfortunately for the 
father, the ‘‘schooling’’ of young Erastus had 
made him somewhat less confident of his 
authority over the English language. 

‘Dat boy may be getting a lot ob book-l’arn- 
ing into his haid,’’ said Uncle Erastus to Aunt 

ba one night, ‘‘but it’s making him plumb 
useless ’bout de house. When you’s gone away 
day befor’ yest’day, I had to do eberyt’ing 
myse’f, so’s to hab it done right.’’ 

‘Why, dat boy done help you wid your cook- 
ing dem fish you had, didn’t he?’’ inquired 
Aunt Reba. ‘He tole me his campin’ out had 
Varned him jes’ how to fry“fish; dat’s why I 
got ’em fo’ your dinner.’’ 

**T didn’t let him fry dose fishes,’’ said Uncle 
Erastus, firmly. ‘‘I tuk ’em right into my own 
’ when I said to him, ‘You ng ewe 

i ’Rastus,’ he ’lowed 

de tails! 


THE SPANISH STOIC. 

n his illuminating book, ‘‘The Soul of Spain, ’’ 
Havelock Ellis speaks of the Spaniard as a 
‘‘savage,’’ quite in the manner, however, of 
an affectionate mother who calls her child a 

‘*mischievous little monkey.’? 
Stoicism, the instinctive philosophy of the 
fundame' i 


sa — is the ntal phi- 
losophy almost the religion of Spain. 
Seneca, the typical Spanish stoic, it has been 
said, has in Spain the air of a father of the 


church. 
One recalls the characteristic anecdote of Fray 
Luis de Leon, who after five years’ suffering in 
i of the Inquisition, returned 
Salamanca, and 


WAS I said in my last lecture.’’ 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
muastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and 
playground director. Summer session. Write for ¢ 
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sity in New England. Address, 














STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. Williston Semina 


Regular course, two years. Special course, one year. 
A department has been established to meet the de- 
mand for professionally trained teachers of the 
commercial branches. Open to men and women, 
tuition free to residents of Mass. Entrance exami- 


e 
nations Sept. 7th and sth. J. ASBURY P 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any 
one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or Univer- 
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Academy for Boys, 


f 
YY, Kast coe Mass 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully oumgees laboratories in po og Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 le and tenes 
tr OSEPH H. _A.M., ipal. 


ack. 69th year. J WYER, A ncipal 








2 > and Women’s 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary “tau: 
Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lakes. Extensive 
grounds. Modern buildings. High scholarship. College 
reparatory and seminary for young men and women. 
Women’s Sage. Large endowment. § “pense moder- 
Fall term begins Sept. 14,1909. J. 0. NEWTON, Prin. 


DeMeritte School. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY “Ritode Tsing.” 


Rhode Island. 
Founded 1802. Scholarshi 


ate. 








second to none. New Gym- 
nasium, Athletic Field. Upper House rate $250. Special 
rate to deserving students. Junior House and distinct 
school for boys from 8 to 12 years of age. Rate $250. 
Address CHARLES ALFORD STENHOUSE, A. M., President. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL "@5ccy8sr' 
ducation 

Thorough course of physical training for young men 

and women. Four departments — Normal, Remedial, 

Hygienic and Recreative. Graduates assisted in secur- 

ing positions as teachers. For particulars, address, 
The Registrar, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELEC ITY, 

i ts ly construct Dynamos, 
7” ined for good positions in electrical in- 
17th year opens Sept. 22. Send for Catalog. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


Elementary, advanced and forestry courses. 
F. B. KNAPP, Box 661, Duxbury, Mass. 


Summer course in FORESTRY. Tutoring. 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, Mine veauntui 


9 In the beautiful 
New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong facul- 
ty. College certificate. Prepares for technical schools 
or business. Gymnasium. Athletic field. ag 


sehool life. Endowment. Every expense $172. 56t 
year. Address JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Principal. 


Posse Gymnasium 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


Offers a. normal course for men and women in Medi- 
eal and Educational Gymnastics. Demand for our 
teachers greater than the supply. Send for catalogue. 


CUSHING ACADEMY scam. 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in 30°colleges and scientific schools. Students from 20 
statesand foreign commen Sra -Athletic field. 
Coeducational. $260a year. Address H. 8. COWELL, Prin. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


76th year. An ideal location. Theroagh fit for college 
or business life. Music a specialty. Highest moral and 
spiritual training. $235 per year. Send for catalogue. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific sch Every teacher a ialist 























HAGAR and KurRT, Principals. 


s 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
y Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering. Chemistry. Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
orestry, Law. Elective coursesin Languages, 
Sciences,History,etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., . 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine's leading Pr: tory Schools. Certificate privilege 
to ew England colleges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of $175. For catalogue, address, 


GEORGE L. JONES, Princi 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


, MASS. lew Management. Exceptional 
table fromfarm. Strong athletic department. Special 
courses in history and English. Prepares for College 

E. D. 8, Prin., 80 Faculty 


and Business. Address C. AVI! 
THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 


An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Pre 
aration for the best institutions. The Rt. Rev. A. i. 
Vinton, D. D., LL. D., Visitor. For Catalogue address, 


Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Head Master. 


Berkeley Preparatory School, 
420 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute Technol- 
ogy and all Colleges. Well-equipped laboratory 
for practical work in Biology, Physics and Chemistry. 
Regular and Summer Sessions. end for Circular. 


HENRY HOPKINSON, Secretary. Tuition $160. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. Sth year begins Oct. 4th. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 





























The Browne and Nichols School, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
For Boys. 27th year. Course,6 years. High stand- 
ards—sound methods—s of work c . Classes 
limited to 15, practically private tuition. cepti: 
facilities for fit for Harvard. /ilustrated catalogue. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of three years’ experience in language, liter- 
ature, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 


Entrance examinations June % and 2, and 
September 7 and 8, 1909. For circulars address, 


ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


** Education is costly, but ignorance is more so.”” 
h-grade school with moderate rates— 
, because we believe that is the best sys- 
tem for complementing study 
for giving boys what theyneed 
atthe critical time, for making 
obedience a habit, for compel- 
ling orderliness, for develop- 
ing backbone. 10 instructors, 
gymnasium, bowling, boating, 
etc. 165 states represented. 
Paul Weston French, Sec’y, West Lebanon, N. H. 








Ours is a h 
military schoo 








—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P. L. 
WM. M. Paxton, Drawi 


HALE, ng and Painting; B. L. 
PRATT, Modeling; P.L. HALE, Anatomy; A. K. CRoss, 
Perspective. Department of Desi . C. HOWARD 


WALKER, Director. .— Paige and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner. 
and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded 
in each department. For circulars and terms address 
the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 








Tabor Academy, 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 

Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. Courses preparing for College and 
Business. Handicrafts. 

Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Annual ex- 
penses less than $325. Address, 

N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


The Weston School 
For Girls. 


43 St. James St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


Situated on a quiet hilltop! street in 
Boston. The purpose of the school is to 
fit girls for /zfe rather than for exami- 
nations. College and general courses. 

It is different, better, and worth in- 
vestigating. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B.,Prin. 
Rev. S. S. Mathews, D. D., Dean and Treasurer. 
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TILTON 








MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women 
Faculty of seventeen. Thorough training in all studies pre- 
paratory for college or for business life. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution. Many High School Graduates enter to complete 
preparation for college or for special courses. Beautifully 
jocated amid the foothills of the White Mountains, the school 

all the natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New $30,000 gymnasium with all modern appoint 
ments. Athletic and Physical Training under expert super- 
vision. Separate dormitories and cottages for young men 
and women. Large endowment allows low rate of $225. 
For Catalogue and views, address, 


George L. Plimpton, A. M., Prin., 20 School St., Tilton, N.H. 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with } 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 
























































ROCK 


RIDGE 
Yo}; (ele) B 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphic reproductions, describes both by word 
and picture many details of the school life as 
well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request by postal card 
or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








Law. Medicine. 


opportunity for research work. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Library. Here 
thé students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong faculty. The 
building is equipped with alarge gymnasium, swimming pool and all the accessories for college athletics. 
The professional schools are so arranged and located that 
the student for the practical work of the several profession 
In all schools the tuition is moderate. Address, 


WILLIAM E. HUNTINCTON, President, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


—- not only teach the theory but prepare 
8. he Graduate School offers exceptional 
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PY wake eae 


[syst WENNER, who 
was fifteen years old, 
GS put who did not look 
more than twelve, hesitated in 
the doorway between the kitchen 
and the best room, a great tray 
of tumblers and cups in 

her hands. 

‘*Those knives and 
forks we keep always in 
here, Aunt Mena. We 
do not use them for every 
day.”’ 

Her aunt, Mena Illick, 
lifted the knives from the 
drawer where she had 
laid them. One could see 
from her snapping black 
eyes that she did not 
enjoy being directed by 
Sarah. But order was 
order, and no one ever 
justly accused a Pennsy!- 
vania German housewife 
of not putting things 
where they belonged. 

She laid the knives on 
the table for Sarah to 
put away. 

The kitchen seemed 
strangely lonely and 
empty that evening, in 
spite of the unusual num- 
ber of persons who were 
there. 

Besides little Sarah, 
who was the head of the 
Wenner household, now 
that the father was dead 
and the oldest son had 
gone away, and her Aunt 
Mena, who had driven 
thither for the funeral 
that afternoon, there was 
an uncle, Daniel Swartz, 
and his wife, Eliza, who 
was just then wringing 
out the tea-towels from 
a pan of scalding suds, 
and the Swartzes’ hired 
man, Jacob Kalb, short 
and stout, with a smooth- 
shaven face and tiny black eyes. Daniel 
Swartz sat beside the wide table, the hired 
man by his side. On chairs against the wall, 
sitting now upright, now leaning against each 
other when sleep overpowered them, were 
the Wenner twins, Louisa Ellen and Ellen 
Louisa, whose combination of excessive slen- 
derness and appearance of good health could 
be due only to constant activity. In their waking 
moments they looked not unlike eager little 
grasshoppers, ready for a spring. 

The last member of the party lay peacefully 
sleeping on the deep settle before the fireplace. 
His wide blue eyes were closed, his chubby 
arms thrown above his head. Worn with the 
excitement of the day, too young to realize that 
the cheerful, merry father whom they had 
carried away that afternoon would never re- 
turn, he slept on, the only one thoroughly at 
ease 












Daniel Swartz rose every few minutes to cover 
him more thoroughly, Aunt ’Liza and Aunt 
Mena watched Uncle Daniel, the eyes of the 
twins rested with scornful disfavor upon Jacob 
Kalb, and Sarah watched them all. Her tired 
eyes widened with apprehension when she saw 
her uncle bend over Albert as if he were his 
own, and she bit her lips when she saw Aunt 
*Liza and Aunt Mena whispering together. 
Returning with the empty tray, she moved 
swiftly across the kitchen to where the twins 
were sitting. 

At that moment they were awake and engaged 
in their favorite pastime of teasing Jacob Kalb. 

Jacob had an intense desire to be considered 
English, and in an unfortunate moment had 
translated his name, not realizing how much 
worse its English equivalent, ‘‘Calf,’’ would 
sound to English ears than the uncomprehended 
German ‘‘Kalb.”” It was the twins’ older 
brother, William, who had now been away from 
home so long that they had almost forgotten 
him, who had heard Jacob telling his new 
name to some strangers. 

“Ach, no, I cannot speak German very 
= I am not German. My name is Jacob 

alf.’? 

He saw in their faces that he had made a 
mistake, but it was too late to retract. Besides, 
William Wenner, whom he hated, and who had 
been to the normal school, had heard, and as 
— as Jacob lived, the name would cling to 

a. 

Ellen Louisa and Louisa Ellen, accustomed 

to shout it at him from a safe vantage-ground 











“ACH, I WISH YOU WOULD GO AWAY 


now when the older people were talking, 
‘**Jacob Calf! Jacob Calf!’’ 

Then suddenly each twin found her arm 
clutched as if in a vise. 

“Ellen Louisa and Louisa Ellen, be still. 


Not a word! Nota word!’’ 
‘*But —’’ began the twins together. Sarah 
had always aided and abetted them. It was 


Sarah who invented such brilliant rimes as: 

Jacob Calf, 

You make me laugh. 
Sarah’s nonsense had amused the father and 
delighted the children for many weary months. 
Why had she suddenly become so strange and 
solemn? To the twins death had as yet no 
very terrible meaning, and they knew nothing 
of care and responsibility. Each jerked her 
arm irritably away from Sarah’s hand. Why 
did she not tell the aunts and uncle to go home 
and let them go to bed? And why was Jacob 
Kalb there in their kitchen? Why—but the 
twins were too drowsy to worry very long. 
Leaning comfortably against each other, they 
fell asleep once more. 

Sarah continued her journey across the room 
to gather up a pile of plates. She sympathized 
thoroughly with the twins in their hatred for 
the hired man. He had no business there. 
If the uncle and aunts wished to discuss their 
plans, they should do it alone, and not in the 
presence of this outsider. But he knew all 
Uncle Daniel’s affairs, and was too important 
a person to anger. 

Sarah put the plates into the corner cupboard, 
arranging them in their accustomed places along 
the back. She had seen Aunt Eliza’s and 
Aunt Mena’s eyes glitter as they washed them. 

“Tt ain’t one of them even a little bit 
cracked,’’ said Aunt ’Liza. ‘They should 
have gone all along to pop and not to Ellie 
Wenner.’’ 

‘*And the homespun shall come to me,’’ said 
Aunt Mena. 

Sarah had been ready with a sharp reply, 
but had checked it on her lips. ‘‘Pop’’ and 
Aunt Mena indeed! She thought of their well- 
stocked houses. Her mother had had few 
enough of the family treasures. 

She stopped for a moment to wipe her eyes 
before she went back to the kitchen, standing 
by the window and looking out over the dark 
fields. There was no lingering sunset glow, 
but Sarah’s eyes seemed to pierce the gloom, as 
if she would follow the sun to that distant 
country to which her brother had vanished. 





IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER ONE 


WNWAsss BY * ELSIE * SINGMASTER- NW 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR BECHER. 
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AND LEAVE ME WITH MY CHILDREN!’ 


had come from the fatherland, and ever since | 


adventurous souls had insisted upon leaving 
this safe haven to penetrate still farther into 
the enchanted West. Whole families had gone ; 
in Ohio were towns and counties whose people 
bore the familiar Pennsylvania German names 
—Yeager, Miller, Wagner, Swartz, Schwenk, 
Gaumer. Dozens of young men had gone to 
California in ’49. Some had returned, some 
were never heard of again. Fifty years later | 
the rumor of gold drew young men away once | 
more, this time into the bitter cold of the far | 
Northwest. 

William’s indulgent father had let him go | 
almost without a word of objection. He knew 
what wanderlust was. And for some reason | 
William had seemed suddenly to become un- | 
happy. | 

The farm was small, too small to support 
them all. There were four younger children, | 
and William, to his father’s and mother’s | 
secret delight, had declined his Uncle Daniel’s 
offer of adoption. They had let him take his | 
choice between the straightened, simple life at | 
home and the prospect of ease and wealth at | 
Uncle Daniel’s. | 

Uncle Daniel had never forgiven them or | 
him. William’s success at the normal school, 
where, with great sacrifice, he was sent, irri- | 
tated him; William’s election as a township 
school director made him furious. 

It is safe to say that Daniel Swartz and | 
Jacob Kalb were the only persons in Upper 
Shamrock township who did not like William. 
Even Miss Miflin, the pretty school - teacher, 
went riding with him in his buggy, and alb the 
farmers and the farmers’ wives were fond of 
him. 

‘*His learning doesn’t spoil him,’’ said Mrs. 
Ebert, who lived on the next farm. ‘‘He is 
| just so nice and common as when he went 
away.”’ 

And then he had gone away again, not to 
the normal school, but to Alaska. Sarah re- 
membered dimly how he and his father had 
pored ‘over the old atlas after the twins had 
been put, protesting, to bed, and the mother 
had sat with Albert in her arms, and, when 
| the men were not watching her, with a sad, 
frightened look in her eyes. 

Sarah could understand both her brother’s 
| eagerness and her mother’s sadness. Little did 
any of them foresee what the next few years 
were to bring. The little mother went first, | 
with messages for William on her last breath, 
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William could have guessed, he 
would have been here now. 

But for two years they had 
had no word. At first there had 
been frequent letters. When he 
reached Seattle it had been too 

late for him to go north, 
and he waited for spring. 
Then it was difficult to 
get passage, and there 
was another delay. After 
that the letters grew 
fewer and fewer, and 
finally ceased, 
Mennwhile a strange 
shadow had crept over 
William’s name and Will- 
iam’s memory. Pretty 
Miss Miflin asked no 
more about him, Uncle 
Daniel came and spoke 
sharply to Sarah’s father 
and mother, and then 
they talked about him in 
whispers when they 
thought Sarah did not 
hear. Once she caught 
an unguarded sentence : 
**T have written again. 
If he does not answer, he 
is dishonest or —’’ 
‘*Nol’’ her mother 
had answered, sharply. 
‘*No! William will come 
home, and then he will 
tell us!’’ 

But William had nei- 
ther come nor written. 
So far as they knew, he 
had not heard of his 
mother’s death, and there 
was no telling whether 
the announcement of his 
father’s death would 
reach him. Perhaps he, 
too, might be — 

But that thought Sarah 
would not admit for the 
fragment of a second to 
her burdened mind. She 
wiped away her tears 
once more, and then she 
almost succeeded in smiling. The black clouds 
were parting. Here and there a star peeped 
through. She knew a few of them by name. 
There was Venus—Sarah, whose English was 
none of the best, would have called it ‘‘Wenus’’ 
—her father had loved it. Often he had watched 
it from this window. Perhaps William saw it, 
too, in that far-off, mysterious night in which 
he lived. 

Ah! what tales there would be to tell when 
William came home! 

Her father’s death had meant the giving up 
of all Sarah’s dreams and hopes. Three years 
before, they had driven one day to a neighbor- 
ing town. Drives were not frequent in that 
busy household. Sarah remembered yet how 
fine Dan and Bill had looked in their newly 
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blacked harness, and how proud she had 
felt, sitting with her father on the front 
seat. 


They had seen many wonderful things—a 
paint-mill, a low, long building covered, inside 
and out, with thick layers of red powder, and 
the ore-mines, great holes in the yellow soil, 
where the ore needed only to be dug out from 
the surface; and they had stopped to watch a 
cast at a blast-furnace. But most wonderful 
of all was the ‘‘normal.’’ Sarah had seen the 
slender tower of the main building against the 
sky. 

‘*What is then that?’’ she had asked. 

**That is the normal, where William went to 
school.’’ 

**Ach, yes, of course!’’ cried Sarah. 

All the delightful things in the world were 
connected with William. Her father looked 
down at the sparkling eyes in the eager little 
face. He had had little education himself, but 
he knew its value. 

‘“‘Would you like then 
school ?’’ 

Sarah’s face grew a deep crimson. She 
looked at the trees, the wide lawns, the young 
people at play in the tennis-courts. 

“I? To school? rt 


to come here to 


Here! 

*‘Of course. Wouldn’t you like to be such a 
teacher like Miss Miflin ?’’ 

Sarah’s face grew almost white. It was as 
if he had said, ‘‘Would you like to be President 
of the United States ?’’ 

‘*7T! Like Miss Miflin! Ach, pop, do you 
surely mean it? But I am too dumb.’’ 

Her father laughed. 


**No, you are not dumb. If you are good 


|and if you study you dare come here.’’ 


Ah, but how could one study with a sick 
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mother, and then a sick father and a baby to 
look after, and twins like Ellen Louisa and 
Louisa Ellen to bring up, and— Sarah went 
slowly back to the kitchen. 

It was like going into church, all was so still 
and solemn. Albert and the twins slept. Aunt 
’Liza and Aunt Mena had taken their places 
on the opposite side of the table from Uncle 
Daniel and Jacob Kalb. 

‘‘Come, come!’’ cried Uncle Daniel, impa- 
tiently. He did not like black-eyed little 
Sarah. She looked too much like her father, 
whom his sister had married against his will. 
‘“‘We must get this fixed up. Sit down, 
once.’ 

Sarah sat down on the nearest seat, which 
was the lower end of the settle on which Albert 
lay. She wiped her hot face on her gingham 
apron, then laid her hand on Albert’s stubby 
little shoes, as if she needed something to hold 
to. 

‘*‘Don’t!’? commanded Uncle Daniel. ‘‘You 
wake him up if you don’t look a little out.’’ 

Sarah’s eyes flashed. As if she would wake 
him, her own baby, whom she had attended 
for three years! She wanted to tell them to 
go, to leave her alone with her children. But 
again she was wisely silent. She did not know 
yet what it was that her uncle meant to ‘‘fix 

‘ up.” 

Swartz pulled his chair a little cioser to the 
table. He looked uncomfortable in his black 
suit and his stiff collar. Occasionally he slipped 
his finger behind it and pulled it away from 
his throat, as if it were too tight. It seemed 
as if his remarks were for the benefit of Sarah 
alone, even though he did not look at her, for 
Aunt Mena and Aunt ’ Liza and the hired man 
helped him out with an occasional word, as 
if they knew beforehand what he meant to 
say. 

He, too, had his dreams. One was to see a 
son in his house, another was to see the Wenner 
farm once more united to his own as it had 
been in his father’s lifetime. Then he would 


have the old border on the creek. There was | 


also talk of the strange, new ‘‘electricity cars’’ 
running along the creek. That would double 
the value of the farm. 

But he said nothing of this in his speech to 
Sarah. 

‘‘Some years back,’’ he began, ‘‘I made an 
offer to Wenner. I said to him, ‘I will take 
William and bring him up right, and then 
he can have the farm when I am no longer 
here.’ That is what I said to your pop. But 
he wouldn’t have it. He had to send William 
instead to school.’’ 

‘‘Then what did he get for his schooling ?’’ 
asked Jacob Kalb. 

“IT never had no schooling,’ said Uncle 
Daniel. ‘‘And you see where Iam. Nobody 
needs schooling but preachers and teachers.’’ 

**T don’t believe in schooling,’’ said Aunt 
Eliza. 

‘*Nor I,”’ said Aunt Mena. 

Sarah’s eyes continued to flash, but she said 
nothing. She knew that they were expressing 
their scorn for her father’s judgment, but she 
was too tired to answer. If they would only 
go home! She saw her uncle look at little 
Albert. He need not think she would give him 
up. Sarah almost laughed at the idea. Then 
she heard that her uncle had begun to speak 
again. 

‘*Well, now I have another offer to make. 
Mena will take Ellie and Weezy. I will take 
Albert. He shall be Albert Swartz from now 
on, And Sarah can come also to us to help to 
work.’”’ 

‘*You will have to be a good little girl and 
work right,’? admonished Aunt ’ Liza. 

*‘And you will have a good home,’’ put 
in Jacob Kalb. “You and the zwillings 
{twins].’’ There were times when Jacob’s 
English vocabulary was not equal to the 
demands upon it. 

Sarah’s pale cheeks grew a little whiter. 
But Uncle Daniel had said it was an offer. 
An offer could be declined. 

‘‘But we are all going to stay here together 
like always,’’ she said. ‘‘I and Albert and 
the twins.’’ 

She saw their anger in their faces. 

‘*What?’’? said Aunt Eliza. 

**Such dumb talk!’’ cried Uncle Daniel. 

‘*Are you then out of your mind?’’ asked 
Aunt Mena. 

Jacob Kalb alone said nothing. But Sarah 
saw him smile. He planned to live in the 
Wenner farmhouse. 

‘*Will you plow ?’’ demanded Uncle Daniel. 

‘‘Or plant the seeds?’’ asked Aunt ’ Liza. 

‘‘Or harvest ?’’ said Aunt Mena. 

Sarah spoke quietly. ‘‘I have it all planned. 
Ebert will farm like always for the half.’’ 

‘*The half!’’ repeated Uncle Daniel. ‘‘Should 
we then give this good money to Ebert? The 
half! I will farm!’’ 

‘*Well, then,’”’ said Sarah. ‘‘But you must 
pay the half to us, because we must live.’’ 

‘‘Pay the half to you!’’ exclaimed Aunt 
Mena. 

‘It is our farm,’” replied Sarah. ‘‘It was 
my mom’sand my pop’s farm. It isn’t yours.’’ 

‘*Well, it will be mine,’’ said Uncle Daniel. 
‘What would such children make with such 
a farm?’’ 

‘‘T am not a child,’’ answered Sarah, firmly. 
‘*For three years already I managed the farm 
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while my pop was sick. And it is William’s 
farm so much as ours. And when William 
comes home —’’ 

‘*William will never come home,’’ said Uncle 
Daniel. 

Sarah got up from the old settle. 

‘*William will come home!’’ she cried. ‘‘It 
don’t make nothing out if you do give-us 
homes. If you take the farm, it will be 
stealing.’’ 

‘*Hi yi!l’’ reproved Aunt Mena, sharply. 
‘*That is no word for little girls!’’ 

‘* A whipping would be good for her,’’ offered 
Jacob Kalb. 

‘*You haven’t any right here, Jacob C-calf!’’ 
cried Sarah. 

Jacob’s little eyes narrowed. ‘‘It is no way 
for little girls to talk when their brothers steal 
school-board money and go off, and their pops 
have to pay it,’’ he said. 

For a moment there was silence, then a re- 
proving murmur from Aunt Mena. 

‘Tt isn’t true!’’ cried Sarah. ‘‘It isn’t true!’’ 
Suddenly she remembered her father’s sadness, 
her mother’s tears. She burst into wild crying. 
*“*Ach, I wish you would go away and leave 
me with my children! I will get good along, 
if you will only let me be! Albert should be 
this long time in his bed. I wish you would 
go home!’’ 

She bent to lift the sleeping child. But her 
uncle pushed her aside. 

‘* Albert is coming home with me,’’ he said, 
as he lifted him up. ‘Jacob, put Weezy and 
Ellie in the carriage with Aunt Mena!’’ 

Sarah tried to keep her hold of the little boy. 
But she struggled in vain. Jacob Kalb picked 
up one of the twins. 

**Ellen Louisa!’’ called Sarah. 

Ellen Louisa struggled into wakefulness. 

‘*Let me down, Jacob Calf, let me down!’’ 
She began tocry. ‘‘Jac-ob Calf, you m-make 
m-me ]-laugh, let me down!’’ 

But Ellen Louisa was borne, shrieking, from 
the room. 

**Louisa Ellen!’’ called Sarah. 

But Louisa Ellen found herself closely held 





by Aunt ’Liza and Aunt Mena, and she, too, 
was led forth. 
‘*You are thieves !’’ cried Sarah, wildly. 


** Be still !’’? commanded Uncle Daniel. ‘‘Will 
you wake him up?’’ 
Then he, too, went toward the door. Aunt 


’ Liza put in her round face. They did not mean 
to be cruel. But little Sarah must be taught to 
know her place. 

**Come, Sarah.’’ 

**T am going to stay here,’’ said Sarah. She 
stood in the middle of the room, a wild, pathetic 
little figure. 

‘Come on!’’ commanded Uncle Daniel. 

‘*T am going to stay here,’’ said Sarah. 

At that moment Jacob Kalb returned. The 
poor twins had, despite their rage, fallen 
immediately asleep in Aunt Mena’s carriage. 

‘*Let her stay,’’ he advised. ‘‘She will get 
pretty soon tired of it when she is afraid in 
the middle of the night.’’ ° 

‘*Ach, no!’’ cried Aunt Eliza. 
stay here.’’ 

But Uncle Daniel decided to take Jacob’s 
advice. 

‘*Come on, ’ Lizie,’’ he said. 

For a moment after they had gone Sarah 
stared about her. Afraid! Here in her own 
house with all the dear, familiar things of every 
day! There was nothing to be afraid of. She 
stood with blinking eyes, trying to remember 
what they had said about William, but her 
mind was a blank. She knew only one thing 
—if she did not go up-stairs, she would fall 
asleep there where she stood. 

She barred the doors, and was about to put 
out the light, when she saw above the mantel- 


“She can’t 


by the muzzle in a position which would have 
been extremely dangerous had the poor old 
thing been loaded or capable of shooting, she 
took her candle and went up-stairs. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THAT SMALL PEDRO 


By Terry £. StEepfienson 


oO) NE leg withered and use- 
less, little Pedro Manruel 
was forbidden the freedom 
of the trails and ridges of his moun- 
tain home. It was with a sob that 
Sefiora Manruel thought of this as 
she bent over the unconscious body 
of her husband, and tried desper- 
ately to stop the flow of blood from 
a cut that reached from the nose, 
circling across the cheek to the 
forehead, where a vicious bronco, 
that day corralled for breaking, had 
planted his hoof. 

Sefior Manruel had not come in 
for his dinner, and upon going to 
the corral behind the brush-thatched 
adobe barn, the sefora found him 
lying there in the dirt and sun, and 
but for a groan she would have 
thought him dead. 

A slenderly built, wiry Spanish 
woman, well used to the emergencies 
of a southern California mountain 
ranch, twenty miles from the nearest 
village and fifty miles from a doctor, 
Sefiora Manruel at once set about 
getting her husband to the house. 

She dragged a discarded barn door 
from a thicket of scrub-oak, passed 
a rope round one end of it, and tied 
it tightly. 

Upon this sled she pulled her 
husband, and her heart sank when 
she saw how quickly there was 
formed a new pool of blood beneath 
the head. 

She ran into a gully a hundred 
yards on the trail to San Juan, and 
slapped a dozing burro, chased him to the corral, 
and tied the rope in a hard knot round his neck. 
Seizing the animal by the nose, the woman 
started the crude ambulance slowly toward 
the adobe house. 

On the floor she quickly spread a pallet, and 
by desperate hauling and lifting transferred the 
bulky body to it. 

‘*Pedro! Pedro!’’? the woman had called; 
and the boy, on his crutch, hobbled to the 
house from the hillside a short distance away, 
where he had been watching bees swarming on 
an elder-bush. 

*‘O Pedro, we must have the doctor! Poor 
father—it is a bad hurt—a bad hurt!’’ Half- 
hysterically she was talking to the crippled 
boy, the only human being in many miles, 
knowing he was helpless to aid her. ‘If only 
you could ride, Pedro—O Pedro, if only you 
could ride!’’ And then, a second later, ‘‘See 
how fast the blood comes! Is it the skull that 
is broken, that he is so still and does not 
speak ?’? 

Poor little Pedro! His brothers and sisters, 
now attending school at San Juan Capistrano, 
could run over the hills and ride half-wild 





SHE LIFTED 
THE SLENDER 
BODY TO THE 
SADDLE. 





horses as easily as did their father, while 
Pedro, delicate of health, felt lucky when he 
was boosted to the back of the burro and given 
a ride now and then. How he hated it all! 
He could not remember when in his eight years 
of life he had first wanted to ride a horse all 
by himself. 

One afternoon, when no one was looking, he 
had driven old Chiva into a corner, passed a 
rope over her lower jaw, crawled painfully to 
her back from a stump, and walked her as far 
as the first rise, a quarter of a mile away, and 
back. 

*‘O Pedro, if only you could ride,’’ wailed 
his mother again, ‘‘ you could go to Don 
Miguel’s house, and have him send some one 
to San Juan Capistrano! If only you could 
ride!’’ 

**T can ride!’’ cried the boy, as he thumped 
out of the door on his crude home-made crutch. 
**T will ride to Don Miguel’s.’’ 

The woman ceased washing the wounded 
man’s face as she heard horses running in the 
corral and the feeble yell of little Pedro as he 
tried to corner Blanco, a white-faced brute, 
broken to ride, but full of meanness. He was 
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the only horse in the corral that had ever had 
a saddle on him. 

‘*Take Chiva!’’ called out Sefiora Manruel. 
**You can never ride that beast Blanco!’’ 

‘‘Chiva is way out on the range with the 
cattle!’’? shouted the lad, waving his crutch to 
head Blanco off from a dash down the fence. 

Hoping against hope that he might be able 
to make the ride, knowing not what else to do, 
the sefiora ran to the corral to help him. 

**Can you do it, muchachito ?’’ she pleaded. 
*‘T am afraid for you to try.’’ 

She threw a rope over Blanco’s head, and 
Blanco knew it was time to stop. She drew 
him to the fence, and in spite of his vicious 
jerking and spasmodic attempts to crawl from 
under the blankets, she saddled him, drawing 
the cinches as tightly as she could. Kissing 
the boy, she lifted the slender body to the 
saddle, and tied his crutch on behind him. 

Her heart nearly failed her when she saw 
the useless leg dangling limp, but when the 
strong foot was thrust into the shortened 
stirrup and one hand grasped the saddle-horn, 
the fingers of the other clinging to the reins, the 
boy seemed fairly firm in his place. How long 
he would remain there, how long he could keep 
the brute headed in the direction of Don 
Miguel’s, seven miles away—these were things 
about which Sefiora Manruel did not allow her- 
self to think. 

**Follow this trail until you come to that oak- 
tree, Pedro. See it yonder against the sky, on 
the second high ridge? Then turn to your left. 
The trail splits there. Be sure to take the one 
on the left, the side your well leg is on.’’ 

Blanco cavorted toward the barn when Sefiora 
Manruel jerked the rope from his neck, opened 
the gate, and let him out. Pedro, with an 
instinct born of generations of Spanish-Cali- 
fornian ancestors who had known horses only 
to conquer them, pressed the rein firmly against 
the side of the neck opposite the direction in 
which he would turn the bronco, and Blanco 
seemed to realize that there was more power in 
the arm that guided him than the weight on 
his back would indicate. 

They were off, Blanco’s tail, a mass of burs, 
slapping angrily against his flanks. Sefiora 
Manruel called ‘‘Adios!’’ and wasted no 
time in wondering at the fate of her boy. She 
heard the hoofs of the horse clashing over the 
nearest point of rocks as she hastened to the 
spring for a bucket of cold water with which 
to bathe the injured man’s head. 

Terrified at the sudden speed of 
the horse, never having gone so 
fast except when in the arms of 
his father, little Pedro clung to 
the saddle with both hands, seizing 
the reins with his teeth. 

The first jolt gave him a sharp, 
shooting pain in his right hip. 
Blanco, full of spirit on account of 
lack of exercise, threw back his 
ears and dashed along the winding 
trail, determined to do mischief. 
Before he had accomplished any 
of it, they struck a hillside, steep 
and brushy, and Blanco’s efforts 
were soon confined to the work he 
had to do. 

The jolting ceased, and little 
Pedro began to feel an ecstasy in 
the powerful heaving of the body 
beneath him, as the bronco strug- 
gled to mount the steep places 
among the loose stones and dirt of 
the hill. He gained confidence in 
himself. Again he took the reins 
in one hand, and beat the bare 
heel of the well leg against the 
horse. But when the descent of 
the ridge began, Pedro suddenly 
thrust his toes back into the stirrup. 
Sure of foot, Blanco took the down 
grade unusually fast, and a dozen 
times Pedro thought he would be 
pitched headlong. Again he felt 
the sharp pains in his hip, and 
his arms began to ache with their 
unaccustomed tasks. 

Up the second ridge they went. 
By this time the heat of the sun 
pouring down on the dry hills parched the boy’s 
mouth. Sweat began rolling off the horse, and 
drops trickled from beneath Pedro’s ragged 
hat and down his face, where through the olive- 
brown of the Spaniard showed the paleness of 
ill health and such a physical strain as the boy 
had never before undergone. 

At the oak-tree came the fork in the trail, the 
one to the left leading to Don Miguel’s place, 
the one to the right leading far over the range. 

Blanco, for stubborn reasons of his own, 
wanted to go to the right. With all his strength 
Pedro guided to the left. Blanco would not go 
that way, his bald face and wicked eyes, half- 
turned to his rider, expressing the meanness he 
felt. 

As he had seen his father do when a horse 
would not obey him, Pedro swung the end o! 
the reins against a flank. Instantly Blanco 


resented the slap, and jerked himself sidewis 
into the manzanita. The limp right leg slid 
into the seat of the saddle, and the boy near!) 
went to the ground. He clung with all his 
might to the mane and blankets, and managed 
to regain his balance. 

Crouching low and dancing a side-step into 
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the open, 7 his bit, the bronco was 
about to dash off again into the brush when 
the boy brought the end of the reins down 
over his ears, once, twice, three times in quick 
succession. 

With a frenzied bound, Blanco jumped into 
the nearest trail, which was the one Pedro 
wanted to take, and along the top of the ridge 
he tore, scraping through scrub-oak, that cut 
the boy’s face, and through greasewood, reach- 
ing across the trail, that switched him in the 
eyes, blinding him and making him whimper 
aloud with the terrible pain. And the poor hip— 
how it hurt! 

Madly Blanco flew, but he kept to the trail 
through the thick brush. For miles he crashed 
and pounded, turning sharp corners where the 
trail avoided huge piles of boulders, jerking 
himself into the open space ever before him. 

Once in a while Pedro opened his eyes. Far 
below him in the cafion he saw a house, and 
he knew that it was his destination. Desper- 
ately he held on. The crutch, now loosened 
and flapping against the bronco’s sides with 
every bound, served only to increase his fury, 
until; caught in the brush, the thong broke, 
and the crutch went whirling into the trail, 
striking the boy’s aching hip a cruel blow as it 
went. 

The shadows were already growing long in 
the cafion when to the ears of Sefiora Manruel 
came the weleome sound of a horse’s hoofs 
pounding along the rocky trail. Don Miguel 
Cabrillo dismounted, and walked into the room 
where, beside her husband’s still insensible 
form, the woman knelt, bathing the wound 
with cold water fresh from the spring. 

Don Miguel examined the wound. It was 
not the first time, by many, that he had seen 
the effects of a bronco’s hoof in a man’s face. 

‘*A bad cut, sefiora—but I think the skull is 
not broken,’’ he said. ‘‘A doctor will be here 
to-night. There is one camping at the Hot 
Springs. I have sent a man for him.’’ 

‘*And Pedro?’’ demanded the woman, as 
Don Miguel’s reassuring words lifted for a 
moment her great anxiety for the man beside 
her. ‘‘Where is Pedro? Is he hurt?’’ 

“Oh, that small Pedro—he is a brick!’’ 
declared Don Miguel, warmly, his dark face 
lighting with the admiration of a brave man 
for a brave deed. ‘‘I saw him coming down 
the Manruel trail like a madman—not for a 
thousand cattle would I ride that trail as he 
rode it this afternoon. That white-faced bronco 
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came tearing out of the brush into the bottom 
of the cafion, and when he saw me there at 
the gate he stopped like a man running into a 
*dobe wall, and the boy went clean over his 
head into the weeds.’’ 

‘Then he is hurt—oh, my poor crippled 
baby !’’ cried the woman, with a sob. ‘‘Where 
is he, Don Miguel? Is he —’’ 

‘‘No, not hurt badly, sefiora. He is at the 
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ranch house, where he would best be quiet for | 
a day or two. My wife, she will be proud to| 
see that his care is of the best. When I reached 
him, there in the weeds, he was trying to call | 
out to me. After I put a little water in his 
throat, I got his story. ‘That was the best ride 
we know anything about around here, sefiora, | 
and because he made it, be proud of that small 
Pedro with the withered leg.’’ 
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eg OMEHOW 

it was very 
GES difficult to 
think of death in con- 
nection with John 
Watson. There are 
men with such an 
exuberance of vital- 
ity, such foree of 
nature and such 
strong personality, 
that it is hard to asso- 
ciate death with them 
atall. So it was with 
him. 

He had in a pre- 
eminent degree the 
Celtic warmth of na- 
ture with the insight 
of sympathy, and 
above all, with inex- 
haustible humor. 

All who knew him, 








artists, of whom this 
cannot be said, and | 
about whom we feel 
that the best of them 
is given in their work. 
Watson said of 
Henry Drummond, 
one of that goodly 
number of his friends, 
that the man was 
greater than all his | 
writings, and this is | 
also true of himself. | 
To be in his company | 
was to be refreshed | 
by some of the tonic 
quality of fresh air. 
It will be in the 
memory of most that 
he died here on a visit 
to one of the colleges 
of the middle West. 
There was something 














however slightly, will 
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especially pathetic in 





remember how he 
poured out a stream of wit and wisdom and 
the impression of force he left. 

To my mind the test of a man is his friends, 
his loyalty to them and theirs to him. Watson 
was a great friend and had great friends, but 
beyond that inner cirele there was an ever- 
widening one, which extended as far as his 
presence reached. 

He did some work which gave delight and 
instruction to many who never saw him, but 
he was bigger than anything he produced. 
There are many public men, authors, preachers, 





his dying far from 
home and far from most of his friends even 
in America. Yet it was fitting that his death 
should take place in America, for he loved this 
land and the people, and was always at home 
here. 

He sometimes even dreamed of coming to 
this country to settle, and after every visit he 
brought back to England, along with a budget 
of new stories, the most delightful recollections 
of the kindliness of his reception. He under- 
stood America as few visitors do. 

It was fitting also that his death should take 

















place in the larger service of the church, for 
although he was a loyal Presbyterian, as befits 


| @ true Scot, he belonged to all the churches and 


had sympathy with all. Of course this makes 


| our sense of loss all the greater because he was 


bigger than a sect, and to-day we need men of 
catholic mind. In the task that lies before the 
church of getting a broad basis for all good 
men and for the social applications of faith, we 
need men who combine qualities which he 
possessed, religious experience and interest in 
the broad affairs of life and in literature and 
art. 

Doctor Watson was known in America mostly 
as a writer, as comparatively few could have a 


| chance of hearing him preach. 


He probably never would rank with the great 
preachers of the world, and there used to be 
some stories told of his early ministry in Scot- 
land which are surely mythical—such as that 
an old elder came to him once at the end of a 
service, and said: 

‘*Maister Watson, you are a fine man, but ye 
canna preach.’’ 

If there was any truth in that in his early 
days, it could not be said at a later time. It 
is certain that his reputation for his pulpit 
work was greatly enhanced by his removal to 
the church in Liverpool where he did his best 
work as a minister. 

An evidence of his power was the influence 
he exerted on the civic life of that great city. 
He was the non-conformist bishop of the whole 
district. . 

I remember on one of my visits to him there 


| going with him to the installation of a new 


Lord Mayor of the city, and both the man 
laying aside the office and the man assuming 
it were members of his church. I think that 
in all there were six Lord Mayors of Liverpool 
from his congregation. 

A note in his preaching was a tenderness for 
the ‘‘under dog.’’ Favorite sermons of his, 
which he preached on his last visit here, were 
on the more unpopular characters of the Bible, 
such as Jacob, Nicodemus, and the elder brother 
in the parable of the prodigal son. One of the 
last things he said in America was that if he 
had to begin his ministry over again, he would 
preach more comforting sermons. 

He added that he would preach shorter ser- 
mons. ‘The last time he preached in New York 
was in the church of Dr. Sage Mackay, and 
on leaving the pulpit, he asked how long he 
had preached, and was told that it was not a 





(Tr HERE are a couple of fat old croco- 

diles, leading lazy lives in the 
reptile house of the New York 
Zoo, who lift their heads when they hear 
my step in the building. For I remind them 
of happier days gone by, in their own, their 
native land. So I stand back from the 
railing, for I fear they will bite me— 
the ungrateful reptiles! 

Here, near the great city, the crocodiles 
have a grand house to live in, guards in 
uniform to feed and protect them, and thou- 
sands of happy children to admire them. 
Where I found them they were in daily 
dread for their lives, and slept always with 
one eye open. Even when babies with their 
mother, they were seldom safe, and the old 
lady often slapped them awake with her 
tail, as she said: 

“‘Hide out, children! Daddy’s coming 
home, and if he finds you, he’Il eat you.’? 

As they grew older, they kept near the 
banks of the river or in the shallow water 
of the bay, lest some fifteen-foot, swift- 
swimming shark should find them. They 
knew that a young crocodile, once caught 
between those big jaws, armed with rows 
of introverted teeth, was never heard from 
again. After our crocodiles were too large 
for a shark to attack, they were often in 
danger from their own family. 

But despite their enemies, the little colony 
of Florida crocodiles grew and flourished, 
until they were discovered by the tourist 
with agun. After that, when a crocodile 
lifted-his nose out of water to breathe, he 
heard the spat of something beside his head, 
followed quickly by the crack of a rifle. 

Museums and colleges heard of the newly 
discovered species, and when their collectors 











HOW. THE CROCODILES CAME TO THE BRONX 
By A.W Dimock. 





had secured the specimens they wanted to stuff, 
there were left alive few members of the family 
of the Florida crocodile. Except for a few 
individuals in aquariums and zoos, the species 
will soon be extinct. 

When I first met my friends of the Bronx 
they were living in a narrow little river, less 
than a quarter of a mile long, at the southern- 
most end of the mainland of Florida. The river 
was deep, crooked and dark, for thick woods 
grew on its banks, and big, vine-covered trees 
joined their tops above it, shutting out the light 
of day. 

The source of the stream was a broad, 
Shallow lake, and at its mouth lay the Bay of 
Florida. Beneath its banks were deep caves, 
once the abode of crocodiles, within which 
moccasins hid and sheephead wandered at will. 
Fish of many kinds lived in its dark pools, and 
great sharks and sawfish swam daily through 
its deep channel. 

I first saw the larger of my two crocodile 
friends as he glided gracefully from his bed on 
the bank into the deep channel of the river, 
when my skiff approached. I searched vainly 
for him in every hole and cave through all the 
length of the stream. Each day I let my skiff 
float quietly down the river, past the bed of the 
reptile. Each day, as I approached, he slid 
into the water and swam up the stream to the 
shallow lake. We followed his trail on the lake 
by the roiled water, aided by an occasional 
glimpse of his head as he rose to the surface to 
breathe. 

One day my boys set a net across the head of 
the river before we drifted down with its cur- 
rent to make the daily call on our crocodile. 
When we approached the reptile, he slid from 
his bed into the water and swam up the river 
to the lake. But he tangled himself in the net, 





and as we pulled the skiff beside him, one | 
of us seized his big jaws and held them 
shut, while we dragged him aboard the 
boat. We cleared away the net and tied 
his jaws. After that he was good, and 
lay quiet, while I sat on his back and the 
boys paddled the skiff to our home on 
the cruising boat. 

We tied one end of a long line round 
his body and fastened the other to the 
big ‘boat; then we untied his jaws and 
pushed him overboard. Every day we 
pulled him beside the boat, and watching 
until he was quiet and his mouth closed, 
slipped a noose over the knob at the end 
of his jaws and drew it tight. 

We carried the crocodile to a grassy 
meadow on a little island that lay near 
us, and turned him loose, for our camera 
man to photograph. The boys and I 
armed ourselves with clubs, and when the 
crocodile started for the water, one of us 
headed him off and threatened him with a 
stick. At first the reptile made it lively for all 
of us, and kept the camera man, in particular, 
on the jump. Once the creature nearly escaped. 
He had driven my hunter boy back to the 
water’s edge, and would have rushed past him 
into the bay had not the boy dropped to the 
ground before the crocodile, and seizing his 
jaws, held them together until I could tie 
them. But day by day the crocodile became less | 
wild, until he seldom made an attempt to escape. | 








One day, when I was out in the skiff 
with my hunter boys, their quick eyes 
caught sight of a crocodile slipping into his 
cave in a bank near us. We brought the 
boat beside the cave, and I held a noose 
over its mouth, while one of the boys 
thrust a pole down through the mud behind 
it. He worried the reptile till it rushed out 
of the cave, and I had the crocodile fast 
at the end of my line. But his jaws 
were free, and whenever I was ready to 
grab him, he seemed even more ready to grab 
me. I should have saved a lot of time by 
letting my hunter boys attend to him, for 
it was half an hour before I had his jaws 
safely tied and was ready for him to come 
aboard. We turned the reptile loose on 
the island, and came near losing him in 
the first few minutes. For on land he was 
quick as a cat, and he ran, turned, twisted 
and dodged us, until the camera man came 
to our help. He kept all four of us busy 
for an hour. 

And now, when I look at that lazy thing 
at the New York Zoo in the Bronx, he gazes 
about him at his palatial surroundings, and 
then, turning his head, fixes his sad eyes 
reproachfully upon me. I know well that 


he is thinking of that day on the little key, 
of the soft, warm air, the glint of the sun 
on the beautiful bay, the glorious game we 
played, and he wishes we were all back 
And so, sometimes, do I. 


there again. 





























moment too long, and that he had never preached | 
better in his life. 

‘*But how long was 1?’’ he persisted; and 
when Doctor Mackay replied forty-five minutes, 
he said, wearily, ‘‘Ah, well, they may never 
hear me again.’’ 

It is chiefly as an author that ‘‘Ian Maclaren’’ 
was known in this country, and especially for 
his stories of Scottish life, in which he inter- 
preted a side of humble life in his native coun- 
try. He has been criticized for dealing only 
with the best traits of character, and doing it 
in an exaggerated vein of sentiment. He knew 
well that there was a sordid side to life there, 
as everywhere, and I believe he felt that he 
was nearer the reality than any brutal realism 
could be. 

The sentiment may be exaggerated, but it 
was wholesome and human, and the pathos 
touches universal chords. 

That explains the immense success of his 
books in America, even though the 
must have been difficult to understand. ‘‘The 
lad o’ pairts’’ is to be found everywhere. I 
have met him myself in the colleges of this 
country, as well as in Scotland; and sometimes 
he dies young, as in the story, and the heart 
of a mother is broken. There are local Doctor 
Maclures in almost every town and village in 
America, men grown gray in service and win- 
ning the affection of a countryside. There 
were many sneers at the literature of the 
‘‘kailyard,’’ but it showed much sympathetic 
insight into the life of the common people. 

There was a fine union of pathos and humor 
in his work, due to a combination of tender 





sensibility and a keen sense of the incongruous 
in life. As a man he had 
deep pity for the pathos of 
human life and also the richest 
enjoyment of the comic side 
of it all. 

His appreciation of the gro- 
tesque was highly developed. 
I remember Henry Drum- 
mond telling me, before Watson 
was known as a writer, that if 
he would put on paper some 
of his funny stories, they 
would match anything that 
had ever been done for humor. 
Perhaps this may have been 
an overestimate; for a great 
deal of the wonderful charm 
of Watson’s conversation was 
in the personality of the 
speaker. There is great humor 
which somehow gets lost 
when it is put in cold print. 

Certainly Watson was the 
life of any company in which 
he happened to be. You were 
content simply to sit still and 
laugh, as he recounted his 
experiences. It was as good 
as a play to hear him describe 
with appropriate imitation the 
varied visitors toa busy minis- 
ter’s study, from the pictur- 
esque Oriental to the sturdy 
vagrant. It is obvious that he was no lacri- 
mose saint—we have had too many of these, 
anyway, as we have had too much of the 
foolish solemnity which makes wise men say, 
**Let’s be grave, for here comes a fool.’’ 

John Watson had his full measure of healthful 
sanity, and knew that there was a time to 
laugh and a time to weep, and he could make 
you do both. 

The root of his humor was the very thing 
that made him spend himself in service as a 
minister. He was the life of every company 
because he was always giving out, not standing 
on dignity, but lavishly pouring out himself. 
The soul of his humor was the soul of the man. 
One feels sadly about his untimely death that 
he worked himself out, and although he was 
always speaking of resting, the time never 
came when he did. Yet it may be that it is 
best so, and that he had really done his work. 
We never know enough to speak of an untimely 
end, 

One of the last times I saw him was in his 
own study in Liverpool, and somehow our 
conversation turned to this question of unfinished 
lives. 

I reminded him of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
treatment of it in a letter to a friend on the 
death of a young man dear to him. He brought 
the book from his shelves, and I read the passage 
to him. He was not familiar with it, and I 
recall the way he was impressed and the way 
in which he marked down the page. 

The passage is, ‘‘He that early arriveth unto 
the parts and prudence of age is happily old 
without the uncomfortable attendants of it; 
and ’tis superfluous to live unto grey hairs, 
when in a precocious temper we anticipate the 
virtues of them. In brief, he cannot be ac- 
counted young who outliveth the old man. He 
that hath early arrived unto the measure of 
a perfect stature in Christ hath already fulfilled 
the prime and longest intention of his being; 
and one day lived after the perfect rule of 
piety is to be preferred before sinning immor- 
tality.’’ 

He had too keen a literary taste not to appre- 
ciate such a passage. It will always be asso- 
ciated in my mind with ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ and 





what we thought to be his untimely death. 
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UT the “costume 


iB man’’ had said 


(‘ ; /77 Tern Chapters. 

that there were 

ie, 2 now owe new members 

in the pe tl Samson’”’ troupe. Where were 

they? When ‘‘Red’’ asked that, every one 

began to laugh as if it were simply the biggest 

joke—at any rate, every one but ‘Midget 

Hans.’’ He looked very dark and gloomy and 

embittered. Then they carried Red in with 
them and introduced him. 

In the arms of a stout German girl sat 
undoubtedly the roundest, whitest-headed and 
most vigorous-looking year-old baby in exist- 
ence. 

It was ‘‘leedle Heinie’’ ! 

‘“‘Und it was he dot have made her bring 
him!’ cried his exulting sire. ‘‘Two days 
ago alretty he haf resolved he should no day 
longer parted from his elters be. Und he yoost 
yell and gick and roll der florr upon till Elsa 
gif up and bring him by Chicago!’’ 

In an inner room, not to be moved out of her 
straight-backed chair by the riotous and un- 
seemly conduct of a dozen Saxon Samsons, sat 
a very old lady, wearing the highest horn comb 
and the biggest horn spectacles ever seen out of 
Altmunsterstadt. 


It was Hans’s great-grandmother! She had 
arrived not ten hours after leedle Heinie. 
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by the time they made 
Dubuque. And near 
Dubuque there was a 
large German-American = 

farming settlement. In fact, the pesple their 
friend, Mr. Red McGaw, was going to join, 
belonged to it. 

From them the Miillers ought to be able to get 
exactly the advice and information that they 
needed. If, then, they could just go along the 
way they were to Dubuque,—and after they 
left Chicago there would be only three days for 
leedle Heinie and Great-Grandmother Sohmer 
to make shift on the circus sleeping-cars,— 
he thought that every one would be suited 
beautifully. 

The Miillers were suited indeed. They ex- 
pressed their desire not only to adopt Hans and 
Hans’s great-grandmother into their family, 
but to add Mr. Red McGaw as well. 

When the G. M. asked Red what he thought 
of that, he grinned as he had never grinned 
before. If only they could find a place some- 
where near ‘‘Spider’s,’’ he confessed that he 
would not even want to travel farther with the 
show. 

They were in Dubuque, and it was Red’s 
last day with The Big Show. Spider would 
be in town, there could be no doubt about that. 
But he could hardly arrive much before the 
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BUT THE POSTMAN HAD A LETTER FOR HIM. 


How she got through the immigration office 
was yet to be discovered. But this much was 
known. It was no mere chance thgt had 
brought her. She had begun to pack her 
belongings the day she had received Hans’s 
letter telling how he had been made to fight 
with Red. She told him that she had his 
grandmother promised ever and always the best 
of care of him to take. And since there was 
such need, she had come over to America to 
do it! 

It was little wonder that as yet Hans could 
only look embittered. When you are nearly 
thirteen years old and have to follow the circus 
business for a living, there are, as we have 
said, some very difficult things in having the 
heavy responsibility of a great-grandmother on 
your hands. But the hardest of all is to learn 
that, from her point of view, you are on 
hers! 

More than that, as both leedle Heinie and 
Hans’s great-grandmother had joined ‘‘The 
Big Show’’ without giving due notice, what 
was to be done with them? Further to com- 
plicate the matter, both of them had very 
plainly declared that the object of their anxiety 
must at once abandon The Big Show! And 
signed contracts cannot be broken in half an 
hour. 

It was the tact of the ‘“‘G. M.” that now 
entered into the affair. With the wisdom of a 
Solomon he promptly. settled those several ques- 
tions in the most delightful way. 

In the first place, he recognized the inevi- 
table, and began casting about to find sub- 
stitutes for Mrs. Miiller and ‘‘ Big Heinie’’ and 
Hans. 

In the second place, he set down the well- 
known fact that for Hans to part from the 
Miillers would be like parting from a father 
and mother. 

It was also entirely evident to him that a 
great-grandmother was what the Miillers had 
been needing from the beginning. Then he 
called them all in to conference and put the 
case before them. 

They, the Miillers, wanted to take up farming 
out West, but had no idea just where and how. 
Well, for his part, the G. M. believed he 
could count on having substitutes with the show 





parade. In the meantime there were about 
five hundred people to say good-by to. 

Now ever since he had had that rock fight with 
‘*Fat?? away back in Pennsylvania—‘‘ And, 
shucks, that wasn’t anything !’’—-two or three 
times a day somebody had hinted about some- 
thing that was going to happen to him when 
they reached Dubuque. 

Now—and this was a great deal more puz- 
zling—everybody he started to say good-by to 
asked him if he had seen the circus postman. 

What would he be seeing the postman for? 
There was not any one to write to him but 
Spider, and he had never let him know that he 
was coming to Dubuque with the show. In- 
deed, there had been times enough when seeing 
letters for every one else but him had given 
him moments of that homesickness which you 
can only feel if you have never had any home 
at all. 

Therefore, when the ‘Flying Florios,’’ and 
‘*Splinters, King of the Clowns,’’ and the ‘‘Man 
Monkey,’’ and ‘Togo and Nogo,’’ and twenty 
other people all told him that the postman was 
looking for him, he said, ‘‘Ah, go on, now, 
you can’t jolly me that way!’’ And when he 
did meet the postman he began suspiciously to 
back off. 

But the postman had a letter for him. The 
address was plain: 

Robert Emmet Ignatius McGaw, 
Care of The Greatest Show on Earth, 
America. 

And what a letter! The envelope was half 
as big as a pillow-case. It was fairly covered 
and plastered over with stamps. And they 
were not American only, but English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish and Japa- 
nese. Like all the mixed but kindly population 
of The Big Show itself, they came from every 
quarter of the globe. 

What was more peculiar, no two canceling 
dates corresponded. It was absolutely the most 


remarkable letter that ever came through the 
mails—or did not! 

And its contents! There were five crinkly, 
new fifty-dollar bills from the management. 
As for ones and twos, that pillow - case 
envelope was stuffed as full of them as any 
pillow -case ever was with feathers. And 











closely enwrapping all was a double sheet 
of foolscap paper which bore this legend: 
To Red McGaw, 
who held the fort and who 
for about six weeks 
has never left off wearing 
His Smile! 


‘*Ah-h, say,’’ said Red, half an hour later, 
‘*T don’t know as I ever smiled so much.’’ 

But before he could bring the point to an 
argument, a messenger from the head office 
called him into audience with the G. M. 

The G. M. had called for him only to take 
that money away again, or rather he was going 
to appoint Mrs. Miiller trustee. She and her 
man were already waiting there. 

‘*Tell me,’’ the G.M. asked her, ‘‘ what you do 
with this small boy’s coin?’’ And he kneaded 
his fingers into Big Heinie’s great shoulders. 

‘*T put him all into the bank for savings,’’ 
responded Mrs. Miiller, immediately. And 
then, more feelingly, ‘‘But I let him haf a 
leedle from der interest.’’ 

‘*Excellent!’’ said the G. M. ‘‘You can let 
Mr. MeGaw here have a proper amount for 
fishing-tackle and so on, in season. I don’t 
know, too, but what,—if there are any black 
panthers around here,—but what he’ll have to 
have a gun.’’ 

For his part, Red had not been able to say 
anything about that money at all. He had not 
quite realized it, in fact. The size of the 
amount had kept the greater part of his intellect 
numb. But he gripped himself now, and when 
the Miillers had left, he turned back again. 

‘*Say,’’ he said, huskily, ‘‘say, I guess you 
ain’t ever told anybody about all that tale I 
got off to that little kid—that Amzi Jimson, 
have you?”’ 

‘Why, no,’’ said the G. M. ‘‘I haven’t. I 
always thought that was something just be- 
tween ourselves.’’ 

‘*Well, then, there’s a thing I’d like to do 
with some of that coin. He said he hadn’t 
anything at all—no people, he meant, I guess. 
And you could see he hadn’t, without him tell- 
ing it! I’ve just been thinking, why shouldn’t 
he sit in at the fine time along with the 
rest of us? You see, I’ll be going with Big 
Heinie now, so the people Spider’s with would 
likely take Amzi J. instead. If the show 
could just find him out again,—Swazey, his 
last name was,—I’d like to be the one to bring 
him on.’’ 

The G. M. said that the show would find 
him out. To do so would be the highest of 
privileges. And in that matter of high privi- 
leges, since it. was Red’s farewell day with 
The Big Show, the G. M. bestowed on him 
another. 

But this was of a very different sort. 

About eleven o’clock that morning Spider 
Madigan, brown with good Iowa tan, had 
climbed twenty feet up a telegraph-pole and 
was taking in the gloriousness of the ‘‘Grand 
Out-of-Door Pageant and Parade.’’ There 
were many people in that parade whom he 
would have given a year or two of life to be. 
There was ‘‘Madam Rosalinda,’’ the lion- 
tamer, sitting in the lions’ cage. There was 
the man in the uniform of a Royal Indian 
jemidar walking beside the biggest of the ele- 
phants. There was the ‘‘ King of the Clowns. ’’ 

But all these became as nothing when the 
forty - horse band- wagon swung into view. 
Those horses! Four abreast, ten deep, every 
one cream-white, and all tossing their red-and- 
gold harness, wave on wave, as if they belonged 
to an emperor! 

Since he had gone farming, Spider had begun 
to have feelings about horses, and he knew 
that all America could not produce such another 
forty. He had learned the pride of sitting 
behind even one blooded team. What must be 
the feelings of the man who had the job of 
driving those? 

There were two people in the box. But only 
one was holding the ribbons. And perched 
above that great gilt swan, with its fifty glitter- 
ing bandsmen, he looked such a little chap! 
And he was a little chap. Spider stared again, 
and almost fell from his telegraph-pole. The 
little chap was Red McGaw ! 

At that afternoon performance sat two box 
parties, the special guests of The Big Show. 
One consisted of Messrs. McGaw and Madigan, 
and the latter’s farming friends, the Sonnen- 
scheins. In the other were Hans and his great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Miiller, Miss Elsa Miiller 
and leedle Heinie. 

But it must be acknowledged that two of those 
highly honored guests did not appear to be enjoy- 
ing ‘‘The World’s Greatest United Circuses 
and Three-Ring Hippodrome’’ at all. After 
the first half-minute, Hans’s great-grandmother 
shut her eyes behind her horn spectacles and 
refused to open them again till the last ‘‘turn’’ 
in the last act was finished. 

As for leedle Heinie, he had rescued his 
mother from the show business. But that tre- 
mendous father of his could not be spared till 
the day after. And as, time after time, he 
came into the ring, remained for a few myste- 
rious minutes, and then as mysteriously disap- 
peared again, leedle Heinie’s face filled with 
a concern which became every moment more 
intense. He had never, in all his thirteen 
months, seen any circus performance he had 
enjoyed less. : 

When, in his final act, Big Heinie whirled 

















thunderously round the track in his flying 
Roman chariots, with three other flying Roman 
chariots all fearfully pursuing him, leedle Heinie 
could abide the sight no longer. He burst into 
roars and howls. 

Some two months later, when ,The Big Show 
had cuddled down for the winter, the G. M. 
received a letter. It was a letter looking much 
like the one which Red had had occasion to 
reread in East Buffalo when this story took its 
beginning. Only now it was Red himself who 
was the writer. 

‘‘We’re livin right next to Spider and the 
Sonnenscheins,’’ it ran, ‘‘and since Amzi Jim- 
son came out we been fishin about twice a 
week. Mr. Sonnenschein says it’s a turible 
dangerous thing to farm too hard at first. We 
been swimmin a heap too. The first time I 
got my back sunburnt so bad, I thot I’d have 
to sleep on my stumick till I growed up. Hans 
goes along too. Him and his great-grandmother 
takes care of each other fine. 

‘*Mrs. Muller’s began tamin things. The 








chickens, say they all pike after her as soon as 
they see her. She can’t hardly get to church 
for them. And she’s tamin the chipmunks 
and red squirls and a ground hog too. If there 
was any mountain lions round here, say it’d 
be only a day or so till they was eatin out of 
her hand. 

‘*Big Heinie’s feelin fine only he cant get 
work enough to do on a hundred and sixty 
achers. There aint anything around heavy 
enough for him to lift. We was at a barn- 
raisin last week and they had to make him 
stop. They said if he raised like that again 
he’d turn the whole shebang right over. 

“Say, I had a letter from Elefants and 
Coakney last week. Coakney he wrote that 
every time Deva sees ginger cakes she’s like 
to cry her jolly head off, and keeps a hollerin 
in elefant talk: ‘If I don’t see that Red 
McGaw and his grin again pretty soon I’m just 
goin to hawl off and lay out the complete 
menajery!’ But I guess thats only some more 
of his jollyin.’’ 





THE END. 













” OLD on there !”” 
shouted a voice 
from the door- 

way of the hop-kiln. 
In its dim recesses Ben 
Harmon and the “‘boss’’ 
hop-curer were pushing 
briskly on their scrapers and sending the hops 
rippling in big waves across the floor toward the 
doors that opened on to the platform. This layer, 
called a floor of hops, had lain its twelve hours 
with the hot air and sulphur fumes filtering up- 
ward through its pungent strobiles till all the 
bracts and achenes were a pale tan color, done 
to a turn and ready for the cooling-house. At 
the hail from without, Ben glanced forward to 
the wide platform in front of the threshold, and 
saw Petray, one of the owners of the big hop- 
ranch, and a lady. A camera in her hands 
stamped her as the sightseer. 

Ben and the boss halted half-way in their 
strokes, while the black box was brought to a 
focus on them and their work. At the second 
snap of the slide Ben glanced out again, and 
noticed a girl of eight or nine, staring in at him 
with interest. Something companionable in 
the round face made him lift his hat to her. 

‘It smells of sulphur in there,’’ hazarded 
the small girl, by way of opening the conver- 
sation. 

Ben nodded. He liked children, and a sort 
of instinctive freemasonry passed him into their 
circles and elected him first lieutenant of their 
bands. Of all the boys and girls who swarmed 
over this big hop-ranch in harvest-time he was 
high chief. He was a sturdy young fellow of 
sixteen, broad of shoulder and long of arm for 
his age, and faithful to every task to which the 
boss set him. 

A box car with a wide, open top stood under 
the platform, and a trap-door in the floor out- 
side the threshold let the hops that Ben and 
the boss pushed out of the kilns drop down into 
this receptacle. When the burlap-covered floor 
was swept clean of the light-brown mass and 
the box car was filled, the boss sounded his 
whistle and the cable drew the car slowly for- 
ward on the track. 

Dorothy, the little girl, trotted along between 
Ben and the boss on their tramp up after the 
load of hops. A high, long trestle carried the 
car up to the top story of the cooling-house, 
where the hops would be dumped on the great 
pile already arched up in the center of the big 
bin-like room. 

The way was rather steep, and presently 
Ben’s broad palm had closed over Dorothy’s 
little hand, as he helped her up between the 
rails, 

It was strictly against the rules for any of 
the children of the hop-crews to set foot on 
the boarding of this trestle, for the sides were 
unrailed and the drop to earth on each side 
was many feet ; but Petray himself was piloting 
his visitors up the path, Yet for all the 
shifting of responsibility, Ben kept a tight 
hold of Dorothy’s hand all the way up the 
track. 

In the center, under the ridge-pole of the 
cooling-house, the cable clicked on the pulley, 
and brought the car to a standstill. When Ben 
Snapped the hook out of the hasp at the end of 
the car, the whole side of the box swung out- 
ward on pivots at the top and let the hops 
stream in a pale flood down on to the conical 
pile in the room below. With both sides open, 
the load was soon emptied, except for a ridge 
along the center of the bottom of the car, and 
this Ben raked off with his long-handled 
scraper, 

In response to some insistent question, Ben 
glanced round once and saw Dorothy peering 
down, as if fascinated by the rustling stream 
and the little cloud of pollen and achenes that 
rose from the descending hops. She stood peri- 


lously near the edge, and he paused and warned 
her back. 





backed off to the group 
near the head of the 
stairs that ran up the 
outside of the cooling- 
house. 

‘But this is any- 
thing but hay,’’ re- 
turned Ben, ‘‘and you’d find no fun in landing 
down in that smothery mess.’’ 

He snapped the side shut, tossed the scraper 
on the after platform of the car, and jumped 
on to man the brake on the return to the kilns. 
When the car passed Dorothy, she ran after it 
and begged to be taken on. After that she man- 
aged to elude her mother’s watchfulness on 
two trips when she hung close to Ben’s heels. 

On the second trip, at the highest point of 
the incline, something went wrong with the 
cable, and the car stopped. Ben and the boss 
rolled it into place, unloaded it, and pushed it 
out again. Still the cable would not work 
freely, and the boss sent Ben down to help 
pry the wire rope back on the pulley-wheel. 

He was gone some time. Even after the 





eabie ran free again he stayed and hammered 
away on an improvised boxing that 
he made sure would prevent a like 
disturbance in the machinery again. 
While climbing the outside stairway 
at the end of the cooling-house on 
his return he heard a thumping and 
shoving noise on the boarded car- 
track, like the rubbing of a scraper 
on a floor. It sounded like a bun- 
gling worker, and he guessed at once 
what it meant. 

When his head rose above the top 
step he saw Dorothy alone on the 
platform in the center of the car- 
track. The camera lady and Petray 
and the boss with the car had gone. 

The child, with his scraper in her 
hands, was pushing and working 
away at three or four hop-cones 
lying on the edge of the boarding. 
‘*The boss wouldn’t let me ride, and 
he forgot your scraper, and I came 
back to wait for you!’’ she cried to 
him. 

She stepped over the farther rail as 
she spoke, and began pushing the 
rake-like scraper rapidly in front of 
her along the narrow border of board- 
ing. Once it caught on an uneven 
place in the track-bed, and gave the 
child a smart jerk. The piece of 4 
redwood that formed the head of the ' 





Two loose boards lay on the end of the track, | 
where the carpenter had left them. Snatching | 
up these, he tossed them down close to the 
depression made by the sinking child. 

Then gathering himself together, he jumped. 
As he sprang downward, he remembered that | 
he had not taken time to give the alarm. | 
Mustering his breath, he whooped like a steam- 
calliope. 

He was a practised swimmer and diver, and | 
knew how to husband his breath to the last | 
bubble of oxygen, but he had scant time to fill | 
his lungs after screaming before he struck. He 
came down feet foremost, and the next thing | 
he knew he was standing with his head a 
long way below the surface of the sifting, 
blinding hops. He kept his wits, saved his | 
strength from useless struggles, and felt for the | 
boards. 

He managed to get them underfoot, and they | 
buoyed him up till his eyes rose above the sur- | 
face. He swept and pawed the hop-cones | 
away back of him till he could breathe, and | 
then looked for the low swale in the sloping | 
pile below which the child must be lying. 

It was not an arm’s length in front of him. 
He steadied himself on the boards and reached | 
farther forward; and down he stretched his | 
hand farther and still farther, but he did not | 
find her. His face went under and he bent 
lower. His heart thumped and his ear-drums 
ached. If he should not find her till too late! 
He dared not leave the boards, for once off them 
he could not hope to struggle to the top again. 
Only by keeping his feet on them could he hope 
to rescue the child. Every motion sent the 
hops flying and let him sink deeper into this 
thin, soft quicksand. 

By sliding his right foot along the board, and 
thus giving himself a wider base, he could 
sweep his hand out in a wider circle. His 
fingers touched a little warm shoulder, and he 
seized it frantically, and lifted. 

The child had not seemed more than a 
featherweight when he swung her up on the 
car platform, but here she almost overbalanced 
him. He swung his left hand back of him and 
braced his knees while he surged with all his 
might. He dragged the little girl forward and 
up against his waist, but the effort shook the 
boards under his feet, and he felt himself 
sinking deeper. 

If he could not get the child’s head above 
the surface soon, it would all be too late. She 
had ceased to struggle, and her body lay limp 
and inert against his hip. He drew himself 
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scraper was heavy and the handle 
was long, and capable of tripping her. 

‘*Let me have it, please!’’ called 
Ben, full of alarm, as he sprang on the plat- 
form: -‘‘I’m in a big hurry to help fill the car.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all filled and coming back now,”’ 
Dorothy answered, without stopping in her 
brisk trot along the outside of the track. 

The car was surely coming. Ben could hear 
it now, and there the child ran near enough to 
be crowded off by its projecting timber. 

He leaped forward, but at the moment the 
inside end of the scraper caught on a bolt head 
that pinned the steel rail to the road-bed. The 
child’s weight on the handle pushed the head | 
of the scraper round parallel with the rails. It | 
jerked the handle outward. 

As it flung its half-circle in the air, the pole- 
handle twitched the child round with it, and 
her own speed carried her out beyond the edge. 
Down straight as a plummet she dropped into 
the treacherous dun pile below. 

For a second Ben’s heart stood still. Three 
minutes in that powdery sliding mass meant 
suffocation. He glanced backward. The car 
was creeping snail-like up the track, and the 
boss was nowhere in sight; no one was in 





| for the walls of the cooling-house rose straight 
|and smooth ten feet above the lowest edge of | 


sight. He could not get the child out alone, 





‘“But I jumped off on the hay in a barn once, | the hop-mound. 


and it was fun,” objected Dorothy, as she | 


He swept his eye swiftly round the platform. 





“HELP! 


HELPI" 


swiftly erect, but the boards tipped slightly as 
the center of balance swung past them. 

The top of his own head was not in the air 
now, and his lungs felt as if he had been under 
water an hour. The hops rustled stealthily all 
about him. They shattered and moved at the 
quiver of every muscle. They seemed a moun- 
tain of weight over his head. 

He lifted once more on the still form pressing 
closely against him. As he toppled slightly on 
his uncertain footing, his left shoulder rubbed 
with a gratefully scratchy sound against some 
solid substance. 

He could have shouted aloud with relief, if 
he had had any breath with which to send out 
a cry. He remembered now what he had 
planned in that one short minute before he 
jumped. 

A pillar that supported the car-track above 
stood close to the spot where the child had 
fallen. Flinging his left arm round this pine 
scantling, he drew himself and the child over 
to it. He had to leave the boards behind, but 
he grasped the pillar with his knees and kept 
himself from sinking deeper. 

If he had been alone, he could have shinned 
up the support and reached fresh air at once, 
as a sailor mounts a mast. Cumbered as he| 
was with the child’s weight, and with but one 

















hand to help, for just half a minute the task 
seemed impossible. 

He pushed fiercely with his instep pressed 
against the pillar, and forced his body with his 
load upward, Air, fresh air, away from this 
hateful powdery stuff! 

He swung the child round between the pillar 
and his shoulder, which let his right hand help 
a trifle in this fierce struggle upward. He 
drew his body up till the child was at his 
waist, and then he pulled her up till her head 
rested on his shoulder. One more desperate 
pull, a pull that strained every cord in his 
body, while his ears rang and the blood seemed 
ready to pour from his nose and mouth. Then 
his head rose above the last shattering hop- 
cone. 

He drew a deep breath, and glanced round at 
the child on his shoulder. She seemed to have 
fainted as she sank into the pile. When he 
laid his ear against her temple, he could hear 
her pulse beat, but he had no means of revi- 
ving her. 

Suddenly a new fear took violent hold of 
him. The pillar to which he clung began, to 
tremble, and glancing up through the cracks in 
the boarding of the road-bed above, he caught 
a glimpse of the car gliding in under the ridge- 
pole. It came to a standstill directly over him, 


}and Ben began to fear he would not be able to 


make himself heard away up there before the 
sides of the car were opened and the warm, 
choking stream came flooding down on him. 

Across the rounded side of the big pile he 
glanced to the one small door down in the far 
corner. He could not see even its upper casing, 
and if he could hope to struggle through the 
intervening mass he could not open the door, 
for it closed with two wooden buttons on the 
outside. No window or other opening broke 
the high, smooth walls up to the unboarded 
gables, where the car came in under the rafiers. 
No stairway led up out of it, and he could not 
have reached such an escape had there been 
one. He shouted, but he gained no response ; 
only the walls echoed back his wild ery. 

The creak of the pulleys and the rattle of the 
trace-chains on the span of horses that worked 
the car cable outside the farthest corner of the 
house had dropped to a faint tinkle. Hoping 
to attract the attention of the driver of the cable 
span, Ben shouted with piercing shrillness. 
But the big spaces round him and over him 
seemed to swallow up the sound before it 
reached the walls. 

His outery seemed to rouse Dorothy, and 
she stirred on his shoulder. She 
opened her eyes and stared at him. 

‘*My foot hurts! My foot hurts !’’ 
she wailed. 

As an aid in supporting the child, 
Ben had caught her feet and ankles 
between his knee and the pillar, and 
pressed them there with some force. 
She struggled now, wailing all the 
time at the top of her voice. It would 
double his need of strength to hold 
her with her heels kicking loosely 
above his hips, but he could not bear 
her crying, so he let her draw her 
feet away from his support. In the 
change of position his arm loosened 
round her, and she almost slipped 
from his grasp. She pushed vigor- 
ously and dropped below the surface, 
still striking and clutching at the 
pillar, at Ben, and at the merciless 
hops. Ben caught her and lifted her 
up on his shoulder again. 

**T don’t like this bitter stuff! I 
want to get out!’’ she sobbed. 

The click of the hook out of its 
hasp caught Ben’s ear, and he gave 
a great shout. A handful of hops 
rattled down on his face. 

**Whoo-oo!’’ screamed Ben, when 
the iron hook jangled down on the 
metal casing at the end of the car. 
Still the boss paid no heed to the 
cry. 
‘*Stop, stop! Can’t you hear?’’ 
screamed Ben, frantically. ‘‘Help! Help!’’ 
His voice seemed to waver up in a thin little 
spiral like a curl of smoke. 

Then the boss peered down over the edge of 
the track. 

**Get me out, quick!’’ shouted Ben, in dis- 
tress. ‘‘Can’t hold on much longer !’’ 

The boss called teamsters and stoker and 
Petray to the rescue. 

To Ben, hanging there on the cooling-house 
pillar, with his chin buried in hop-cones, with 
the child getting heavier every minute, with the 
sharp corners of the pine support denting 
deeply into his calves and thighs, time dragged 
into an eternity. He had almost ceased to feel 
the pain in his instep, he had begun to wonder 
how long he could keep his place on the scant- 
ling, how long his fingers would cling to the 
splintery edge, when a rope dropped down to 





| him. 


It brushed his head, but Ben had no free 
hand with which to snatch it. Finally he 
persuaded Dorothy to wrap her arms round 
the pillar and stand on his knee as a partial 
support, thus leaving his right hand free to 
catch the rope, widen the noose, and slip it 
over her head. A second time the rope was 
tossed down, and soon it landed Ben safe, but 
pretty badly shaken, on the car-track. 
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THE HOPE DIAMOND. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


appily, the hats which the horses are wear- 
ing this summer have not been changed to 
coriform, with the styles in feminine millinery. 
- an 
chair of aviation has been founded and en- 
dowed at the University of Paris. For an 
institution that was nearly three hundred years 
old when Columbus discovered America, that 
is keeping pretty well up with the times. 
hen the safe and sane Fourth of July 
becomes universal, let us not all celebrate 
the day by going swimming or sailing. Even 
this year there were more persons drowned on 
the national holiday than were killed by gun- 
powder. . 


agen Payson Weston set out to walk from 
New York to San Francisco, a distance of 
about four thousand miles, in a hundred days. 
He did not succeed, but he came so near it that 
he has made a record which no septuagenarian 
has ever hitherto approached. 


A unique police-court penalty, resulting from 
an overnoisy celebration of the Fourth of 
July, was that imposed by a New York judge, 
who told the young prisoner to go home, and 
return to him the next day with an original 
essay of five hundred words on ‘‘Why we cele- 
brate the Fourth.’’ The boy, whose age was 
eighteen, and who seemed of average intelli- 
gence, had admitted that he had no idea what 
the celebration was all about. 


ren all over the land will appreciate the 
force of the which Senator Davis of 
Arkansas gave for not attending a recent dinner 
at the White House. The Senator’s young son 
had gone to Fort Myer to see the Wright flying- 
machine fly, and as he had not returned at 
dark, the father had to go out to hunt for him. 
When the Senator got back it was too late to go 
to the dinner. It is not disclosed whether the 
boy missed or received what was given, under 
such circumstances, to other boys in the ‘‘good 
old times.’’ 





P a Brooklyn gymnasium for women a class is 
being taught the proper way of getting on 
and off a street-car. The general tendency of 
women to employ the wrong way on such occa- 
sions has been a matter of concern, especially 
masculine concern, ever since street-cars came 
into use. The reasons for this lie partly in the 
presence of the inevitable purse or bag in one 
hand, while the skirt must be managed with 
the other, and partly, it is probably not unfair 
to say, in reasons which involve a study in 
feminine psychology. 


ce no part of the earth is there a war being 
fought, and although there are vague 
war scares, there is no sign of war anywhere 
upon the whole horizon. Yet never before in 
the history of mankind were there such general 
preparations for war, or such vast sums of 
money spent to maintain armies and build up 
great navies. If preparation for war is the best 
guarantee of peace, then there ought to be little 
danger that nation will rise up against nation 
for many years to come. Some argue that this 
constant readiness for war will cost more money 
than war itself, but certainly it costs less in lives 
and suffering. 


ot all authors die poor. The late George 
Meredith left an estate of thirty thousand 
pounds. Swinburne’s possessions, at the time 
of his death, were estimated at something more 
than twenty thousand pounds. Browning left 
nearly as much, and Tennyson more than fifty 
thousand pounds. In comparison with these 
figures, it is both interesting and pathetic to 
note the recent granting by the British govern- 
ment of a pension equivalent to two dollars and 
fifty cents a week to each of four granddaughters 
of Charles Dickens, ‘‘in recognition of the lit- 
erary eminence of their grandfather, and in 
consideration of their straitened circumstances. ’’ 


ne cannot help wondering what civilization 

means to Mene Wallace, the Eskimo boy, 
who, after thirteen years in this country, has 
just returned to his own people in Greenland. 
He was brought here, with five others, by 
Commander, then Lieutenant, Peary. The 
others all died, and this boy, longing for his 
old home and eager to return, has had to wait 











more than a year for means to do so, and then to 
receive it as a gift from the steamship company 
which carries him. Moreover, he leaves the 
bones of his five Eskimo comrades, one of whom 
was his father, not safely buried, but as ethno- 
logical exhibits in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 
okohama celebrated last month the fiftieth 
anniversary .of the opening of its port 
to the commerce of the world, an event which 
logically followed the signing of the treaty 
which Commodore Perry had exacted a few 
years earlier. It was in effect the opening 
of the whole Japanese empire to outside influ- 
ences, and consequently an important epoch in 
the history of civilization. We usually discuss 
this theme as if nothing were involved except 
the changes within Japan as the result of out- 
side influences, but the fact is not to be ignored 
that Japan is exerting a large and growing in- 
fluence upon the rest of the world. The door 
of Japan swings in both directions. 


MY BUSINESS. 


My business is not to remake myself 
But to make the absolute best of what God made. 
Robert Browning. 


* ¢ 


COMPETITION AMONG NATIONS. 


uring the last half of the nineteenth cen- 

tury Great Britain controlled the markets 

of the world for manufactured articles. 
Modern Germany has begun to compete with 
the British, and the United States is the rival 
of both. 

The competition between England and Ger- 
many, however, has become so acute that it is 
reflected in the political life of the two nations. 
The expansion of the German navy is regarded 
by many Englishmen as evidence that the 
Germans intend to go to war, if necessary, to 
secure commercial supremacy ; and many Ger- 
mans, including the Kaiser, defend the expendi- 
ture of large sums on their navy on the ground 
that ships are needed to protect their growing 
trade. 

An influential member of the German Reichs- 
tag has lately warned the two nations against 
losing sight of the danger that threatens them 
from America. It is not the first time that 
Europeans have spoken of the ‘‘ American 
peril,’’ and it will not be the last. American 
business will profit by any European quarrel 
even more than by the ordinary enterprise of 
its merchants in time of peace. In case of war 
between Germany and England, as the member 
of the Reichstag suggests, the real winner 
would be neither Germany nor England. Con- 
sequently, he says, it is folly to continue the 
present acute rivalry, and wisdom for all Europe 
to unite in keeping Europe for the Europeans. 

This diseussion is an interesting phase of the 
competition among nations. Of course no single 
nation can permanently control the world mar- 
kets, as no single merchant can permanently 
control the trade of his city. New merchants 
arise to dispute the supremacy of the old, and 
they succeed. America may some day domi- 
nate world commerce for a while, as England 
once did; and Germany may hold the supreme 
place in its turn; but each nation, in the long 
run, will do the business which its abilities and 
facilities qualify it to do, and no more. The 
Reichstag member desires to displace competi- 
tion among nations with competition between 
continents. His plea is a legitimate protest 
against waste of energy in England and Ger- 
many. 

* @ 


VOLCANIC INDIA. 

ndia, under British rule, is more prosperous 

and better governed than it ever was under 

native control. Yet an active band of agi- 
tators is calling on their countrymen to ‘‘throw 
off the British yoke.’’ The agitators are chiefly 
Hindus, of the Brahman caste, educated in the 
British colleges. They are discontented, and 
are doing their best to arouse and organize dis- 
content in others. 

The recent assassination in London of an 
English aid of the Secretary of State for India 
was one of the methods they are using to stir 
up their countrymen. The same methods have 
been used in India, where several English offi- 
cers have been murdered within two or three 
years. The government has been vigorously 
pursuing the murderers and their instigators, 
the writers for the seditious native press, but the 
agitation continues. 

The Indian government, because of its efforts 
to preserve order, has been charged with denying 
the right of free speech, and with despotic 
oppression of the natives. The accusation is 
made not only by the native Indian agitators, 
but by intelligent Englishmen at home. 

The Indian agitators are discontented, partly 
as a result of the English mistake of educating 
them in such a way that practically the only 
career for which they are fitted is the over- 
crowded civil service. The English agitators 
labor under the delusion that there is an Indian 
nation, longing for independence. There is no 
such nation. India is inhabited by fourteen 
distinct races, speaking a hundred and forty 
different languages and dialects. There are six 
hundred and eighty native states under their 





own rulers, and two hundred and fifty-nine 
districts under direct British administration. 
The population, in the mass, is ignorant and 
indifferent to governmental forms. But its 
ignorance and superstition make it possible for 
it to be wrought upon by designing men. 
Therein lies the danger to the British in India. 

Still further, the Japanese victory over Russia 
has impressed the Asiatic peoples with a sense 
of their power. Throughout all Asia, where 
Europeans are represented, the native races 
are growing restless under foreign domination. 
The Indian discontent is partly due to this new 
spirit in the East. 

* © 


A GOOD - FOR - NOTHING. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as if it stands. 
Cowper. 


* 


THE NATURAL MAN. 


he six-year-old son of the family was 
fi learning his Sunday-school ‘lesson at his 

mother’s knee. The subject was the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

‘*You must love your enemies,’’ read his 
mother. 

‘*What’s that, mother? Lovely enemies ?’’ 

‘‘No, Harry—your enemies. You must love 
your enemies; the people you don’t like, you 
must love.’’ 

“Oh, now, mother, that’s just bosh !’’ 

There spoke the natural man, or, rather, the 
natural child; for the great fundamental truths 
of life must of necessity seem folly to the child. 
The world is round? No, it cannot be; for 
the floor of the nursery is flat. Father may 
send a message to a friend three thousand miles 
away and get an answer in an hour? That is 
**bosh’’ to Harry, for Harry cannot make father 
hear when he is only down-stairs, and it takes 
an hour just to send to the post-office and back. 
God loves dirty, cruel, wicked boys? That 
cannot be true, for Harry hates that kind of 
boys. 

Here is the task of the ‘‘grown-up’’ in all 
ages—to open the child’s eyes to see that all 
these ideas, impossible and absurd to childhood, 
are yet profoundly true—the truest things in 
the world. The revelation: comes to the boy 
now in one way, now in another. Perhaps 
most often it shines in upon his vision through 
the precept or the conduct of his mother. Some 
day he discovers that she would rather her boy 
should fare well than that she should enjoy 
some luxury or some tempting pleasure. In 
the’ hour when the spectacle of the mother’s 
happy self-sacrifice bursts on the boyish mind 
a miracle is wrought. What before was ‘‘bosh’’ 
is transformed into the glory of the divine, 
expressing itself in human nature. 


* ¢ 


WHERE PROSPERITY BEGINS. 


here is every indication that the harvest 
T this year will surpass, both in quantity 

and in value, the crop yield of any other 
year for a decade. 

Of ten of the principal crops, all but two— 
rice and cotton—show an increased acreage since 
last year. Those two show a decline, slight as 
regards rice, but considerable as regards cot- 
ton. Considering the states geographically, the 
Southern group is least fortunate this year; for 
not only is there a decreased acreage of cotton, 
the principal crop of the section, but the condi- 
tions are slightly below the average. 

In the Northern and Western Central States, 
on the other hand, the conditions are so much 
better than last year, and, indeed, so much 
better than the average for ten years, that the 
aggregate for the whole country is thereby 
raised above the average. 

Corn, both winter and spring wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, flaxseed, rice, hay, pasturage, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, peaches and grapes 
were all in better condition on July ist than at 
the corresponding period last year, and better 
than they usually are at that time. Apples, 
however, were distinctly below the average, 
and clover just attained the level of the ten-year 
period for which comparisons are made. 

The ‘‘wave of prosperity,’’ which is fre- 
quently referred to as something dependent 
chiefly upon political conditions or industrial 
developments, or the passing of a tariff bill, or 
the election of a President, is really a windrow 
of garnered crops—a wave that starts in the great 
agricultural region, and spreads in ever-widen- 
ing area, nor ever stops till it has penetrated the 
smallest and most remote estuary on which the 
life of the nation has gained a foothold. It is 
not in Wall Street that prosperity originates, 
but on the farms. The prospect this year is 
for a good output of it. 


* ¢ 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 


clergyman in Detroit, who has ministered 
to his congregation for more than twenty 
years, has resigned, frankly confessing 
himself unequal to the ‘‘institutional’? work 
which nearly every large city church now feels 
obliged to undertake. The desire of his heart 
was to be a preacher and teacher of righteous- 
ness, the spiritual shepherd of his flock; and 
he found it impossible to satisfy that ideal 
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while he must act also as the director of boys’ 
clubs and athletic organizations, of free soup- 
kitchens and day-nurseries. 

The Detroit minister has put his finger on a 
source of danger which threatens many a pros- 
perous church—the weakening and slighting of 
spiritual and religious work, in order that social 
and humanitarian activities may be advanced. 
The remedy, however, is not far to seek. The 
church need not cease to minister either to the 
spiritual or to the social nature of mankind; 
but it must learn to divide the labor fairly. 

One overworked minister, however eager, can- 
not do justice to both duties. With the preacher 
and pastor should be associated one or more 
assistants to direct the multitude of societies and 
charities which cluster round the modern urban 
church. In some cases the increase of institu- 
tional work has already driven this truth home ; 
some churches have already such a dual organ- 
ization; but many others, which have it not, 
need it. 

The Protestant churches have been slow to 
establish divided pastorates, as they were slow 
to take up the sort of work that has at last 
been forced upon them. In this respect they 
may learn wisdom from the Roman Catholic 
churches, which have long encouraged every 
kind of social activity among their members, 
and have done so successfully by maintain- 
ing a staff of subordinate clergy, sometimes 
nine or ten in number, serving under a perma- 
nent rector. Such an organization is expensive, 
but the city Protestant churches do not, as a 
rule, lack money; and if they wish to expand 
their field of usefulness, they must be willing 
to pay the bills. 





* ¢ 


SUMMER READING. 


ome cynical reviewer has said that reading 
is the American national vice, but proba- 
bly he would not be inclined to dispute 
that the right kind of reading is a virtue never 
likely to be carried to excess. To persons de- 
voted to what is best in literature—unhappily 
not a majority of us—all seasons are the same ; 
but toa great class of people the summer months 
serve as an excuse for indulging in ‘‘light’’ 
reading, which is often light to the point of 
being trashy, or worse. 

This is not saying that a fair amount of light 
fiction of the decent sort is not allowable and 
even beneficial in the vacation period. Mid- 
summer is the season of relaxation and recrea- 
tion, and there is usually rest combined with 
enjoyment in an afternoon spent in a shady 
nook in company with one of the ‘‘half-dozen 
best sellers.’’ A list of the hundred best books 
would hardly be the same as the hundred 
books best suited for vacation reading, especially 
for those whose brains are weary with the 
work that has kept them busy through the 
year. 

In summer reading, therefore, one should aim 
at the happy medium, and consult individual 
needs and opportunities. We know of one busy 
man who recognizes the value of a certain 
amount of light reading in the summer, but 
who also plans to read in small instalments 
each vacation one solid book of history, travel 
or biography, or some standard work of poetry 
or fiction. That is a good plan to follow. 
Certainly, also, it is well at this season for 
scholarly people to do their reading along other 
lines than those followed through the other 
months. 

There is no lack of good vacation reading for 
old and young, seasonable books, not too heavy 
and not too light, which afford a safe and con- 
genial refuge when other forms of amusement 
pall and when the people around get tiresome. 


* ¢@ © 


pone the lately adopted amendment of the 
constitution of Maine, providing for a popular 
referendum on legislative enactments, three meas- 
ures, passed by the legislature of that state last 
winter, will now be submitted to the people. In 
each case there were the necessary ten thousand 
petitioners within three months after the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature. Two of the matters 
upon which the whole state will now vote are 
purely local in character,—one being the proposed 
division of the town of York and the other the so- 
ealled Portland bridge bill,—and the third is a bill 
which declares intoxicating, within the meaning 
of the law, all drinks with one per cent. of alcohol. 
As Maine is the first Eastern State to adopt a 
general initiative and referendum scheme, this 
test of its operation will be watched with wide- 
spread interest. Its friends hold that it will prove 
a curb to the passage of improper laws, but others 
insist that it will become a general nuisance, and 
will result in careless and inefficient legislation. 
Thus far the initiative part of the plan has not 
been invoked in Maine. 

iamonds fluctuate in value, like everything 

else. The f Hope di d, which has 
amost romantic history, was sold in Paris the 
other day for eighty thousand dollars, although it 
was appraised at a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand, and Henry Thomas Hope, after whom it is 
ealled, paid ninety thousand dollars for it in 1830. 
The diamond, which is a brilliant sapphire blue 
and weighs forty-four and a quarter carats, is sup- 
posed to have been obtained somewhere in Asia 
by Jean Baptiste Tavernier, a French traveller, 
who sold it with others to Louis XTV in 1668. It 
was worn by his favorite, Madame de Montespan, 
and later was lent to his finance minister, Nicolas 
Fouquet. For a long series of years thereafter 
it lay among the French crown jewels, till Marie 
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Antoinette took a fancy to it, and wore it at a great 
ball at the Tuileries. The revolutionists seized 
it in August, 1792, along with the rest of the royal 
regalia, and put it in the Garde Meuble. In Sep- 
tember of the same year it disappeared, and 
nothing more was heard of it for nearly forty 
years. The stone, when it disappeared, was about 
twenty carats heavier than when it reappeared. 
It is supposed that it was cut by an Amsterdam 
artisan, whose son stole it. The son gave it to a 
Frenchman, and the Frenchman, when on the 
verge of starvation, sold it to Mr. Hope. It later 
became the entailed property of Lord Francis 
Hope, his grandson. Lord Francis married an 
actress, who wore the stone on the stage. In 
1901 Lord Francis, after securing the consent 
of the proper authorities, sold it to a London 
diamond merchant, who in turn sold it toa New 
York dealer in precious stones. Last year a 
French broker is said to have paid three hundred 
thousand dollars for it, only to sell it to a Russian 
prince. The Russian allowed an actress to take 
it, and shot her from a box in the theater the first 
night she wore it. Since then it has been in Con- 
stantinople, where an attempt was made to sell it 
to the Sultan. The name of the most recent pur- 
chaser was not disclosed at the time of the sale. 


* & 


MATHIAS AND HIRAM. 


rom the little French village of Vault-les- 

Frangois comes a recent variation on the 
oft-celebrated theme of the henpecked husband. 
Included this year in the program of festivities and 
sports for Shrove Tuesday was a competition for 
husbands, There was a fine fat pig as a prize to 
be awarded to the man who should prove himself, 
to the satisfaction of a jury, most completely the 
master of his own house. 

There were many entries, and it was only after 
searching interrogatory and long deliberation that 
the award was made to a certain big, bluff, dom- 
ineering fellow by the name of Mathias. 

So sure had Mathias been of victory that he had 
brought with him a sack to contain his prize. 
Into this he proudly popped the pig, and started 
for home. But the quarters were close and piggy 
was vigorous. There was a violent heaving, 
squealing and rending; the pig tore open the sack, 
escaped, and took refuge beneath the platform 
upon which the jury was still sitting. 

A vast tion d, and shouting volun- 
teers from all sides joined all too willingly in the 
effort at recapture. 

“Couldn’t you have brought a stronger sack?” 
asked the mayor, impatiently, annoyed by the 
hubbub. 

“T wanted to bring the new one,” apologized 
Mathias, “but my confounded wife, Mathilde, 
wouldn’t let me.” 

As one man, the jury rose and rescinded its 
verdict, and it was a sadly crestfallen Mathias 
who went pigless home to his Mathilde. 

Perhaps, had he possessed as ready a tongue as 
a certain ne’er-io-well Hiram of old Hentley, he 
would have been able to turn his defeat once more 
to victory. Hiram was deservedly henpecked; 
yet the theme upon which he oftenest expatiated 
was the rightful preéminence of man over woman. 
He cited his own household as an example. 

“Elviry, she ain’t so smooth-tongued as some 
women be,” he once declared, complacently, “but 
words ain’t anythin’, it’s deeds; and Elviry she 
knows a wife’s juty, and she does it. Never 
crosses me about a thing. Does anythin’ I ask. 
Gratifies my every wish. Thinks up things I ain’t 
been clever enough to know I wanted, even —” 

Just then, from across the road, Elvira’s voice 
broke in sharply: “Hiram!” 

“And sees to it I have ’em,” Hiram went on. 
“Why, that wife o’ mine, she —” 

“Hiram! You come right over here this minute 
and chop those kindlin’s!” 

“Hear to that, now — Comin’, Elviry, comin’ !— 
hear to that, now, will ye!’ concluded Hiram, 
looking round him with genial triumph. “I ain’t 
had a mite of exercise these three days, and Elviry 
she knows ’tain’t good for me. I’d ha’ forgotten 
all about needin’ any; but not Elviry, no, sir! 
There ain’t sech another consid’rate, dutiful, de- 
voted wife in all Hentley, if I do say it, as my — 
Comin’! comin’! Yes, here I be, Elviry!’’ 





* ¢ 


THE MAGIC OF THE MASTERS. 


he librarian looked up quickly from the list she 
was writing, and her glance itself was protest. 

“But, Miss Mainwaring,” she objected, “the 
people will never read these books that you are 
choosing. They are—well, not exactly beyond 
them, but oh, they’re such different things from 
what tired men and women want after their day’s 
work!” 

Miss Mainwaring’s direct gaze never wavered. 
In spite of her daintiness, her chic distinction, she 
invariably gave the effect of one who “scorned 
delights and lived laborious days.” It was no 
surprise to her acquaintances when they learned 
that she had the right to wear a Phi Beta Kappa 
pin, and all her friends knew how gladly she 
would have taught had not the government of her 
— great wealth seemed to her a more direct 

uty. 

“I am sorry to disagree with you,” she said, 
with courteous finality; “but my father felt as 
I feel, that it is our duty to these people to give 
them only the best, to hold up to them only the 
highest standards. In away, you know, he thought 
of these mill-hands as his own children ; he worked 
for their welfare, he planned pleasures for them, 
and this library was his dearest desire. He 
wanted his people to come to it freely, and freely 
to have the best books that the world can offer. 
No, Miss Brenner, I think the list must stand as I 
have given it to you.” 

The very rustle of her departing skirts was 
determined. Miss Brenner turned back to her 
work with a little sigh. She knew that Paula 
Mainwaring, gentlest of autocrats, was inflexible. 

But Miss Mainwaring, a little frown of perplexity 
between her brows, was walking with rapid steps 
to the house where comfort and counsel in the 
person of her uncle awaited her. She sank down 
in the deep leather chair, and drew off her gloves 











with a sigh of satisfaction as she glanced at the 
apparently endless rows of books. 

“O Uncle Thad,” she said, “it’s always such a 
joy to get back to you, to be with some one who 
really loves literature as I do!” 

“Where have you been that your spirit is thus 
in revolt?” he questioned, whimsically. “At an 
afternoon tea or with the reading class?” 

“Oh, no!” wearily. “Just at the library, and 
everything’s going wrong. Apparently the mill- 
hands are like the bird that can sing and won’t 
sing, and I’m sure I can’t make them. The libra- 
rian complained just now of my list. But,’ with 
vigor, “I won’t change! I’d rather have just one 
person there loving a classic than dozens reading 
trash!” 

“Gently, little girl!” Her uncle came and stood 
beside her. “‘They’re children yet, youknow. Let 
them walk before they run, or they’ll run very 
badly. Don’t you remember—it was before your 
years of literary discretion—how you used to steal 
off to the attic to read ‘The Duchess’? Oh, I don’t 
mean that you should give them Laura Jean Libbey 
or any of the rest of the ‘submerged tenth of liter- 
ature,’ but—well, lead them to George Eliot by 
way of Mrs. Humphry Ward. And Longfellow 
and Whittier have written poetry of great beauty, 
my child, though I know you prefer Matthew 
Arnold and Shelley.” 

“But I hoped so that they would show good 
taste!” cried the girl, the worried frown coming 
between her brows again. “I wanted them to 
love Thackeray and Jane Austen and Browning —” 

“That,” answered her uncle, gravely, plagia- 
rizing her favorite novelist, “that, my dear, is not 
good taste ; that is the best taste. We must wait 
for perfection ; it is time alone that can teach us 
the magic of the masters.” 


THE DUCHESS OF MAINE. 


‘0-day Madame, the Duchess of Maine, is but a 

memory to most, the faded subject of anti- 
quated memoirs, and only a very few know 
what an active life was led by this wonderful 
little cyclone of the regency and the court that 
surrounded her. It was said of her that “she 
believes in herself as she believes in God and 
Descartes, without discernment and without dis- 
cussion.” 


It was quite true; she surrounded herself by 
hilosophers, ts and abbés, and endeavored at 
rer castle of Sceaux to set the fashion of all liter- 

ature and taste. She was the theme of scores of 

ms, and Madame de Staél, her companion, 
originated in her honor those famous nuwits 
blanches which have since come to mean the 
modern sleepless and much less gay “white 
nights” of insomnia. 

n their time these nwits blanches made much 
stir in the world; now they seem rather insipid. 
Against a background of opulence, allegories 
comic scenes and dances were presente and 
son a. were sung by the wakeful court in raise of 
M e du Maine. It was at one of these fes- 
tivals t that the famous bon mot of Fontenelle’s—it 
has quite the air of being carefully planned for the 
occasion—was made. 

“What,” said one of the guests, “is the difference 
between our hostess and a clock?” 

“Oh,” replied the vost, a tells the hours, the 
other makes us for ig? them!’ 

Another whim of hers was the pastoral féte,— 
really a yest ny Aepeneen J of our “‘poverty parties” 
of to-day,—for the guests were instructed to wear 
the simplest x magnificence in costume or 

grandiloquence of language was fined, and the 
fsimple e” came into favor practically two cen- 
turies ago. 
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ACCIDENT TO “JACK AND JILL.” 


ood nonsense grows out of good nonsense. A | 


writer in the Chicago Tribune imagines what 
a “copy-reader” in a newspaper office would do 
with a certain familiar Mother Goose rime. The 
copy-reader, who has had a reporter’s training, 
and has learned to write everything alike, sits 
down for a few moments, and revises “Jack and 
Jill” ipo as follows: 


Jack, aged 7, son of Peter Jones, 298 Spring 
street, "an Jill, aged 6, Spe +y daughter of Mrs. 
bigail 1 Thompson, 296 S$ Street, at eleven 

i) oeloek yesterd a morning Twal ed up the hill near 
the junction of Blinker Avenue and Fordyce Place. 

For the purpose, as Jill afterward explained, of 
procuring ® ail of water—although the improb- 
ability of their a, * ame at the top of a hill 
naturally suggests itse 

Jack, who was earrying the pail, had started 
the return = ied by the little girl, 
when he stum led. ry t is supposed, over some 
obstacle in his path, and fell, his head striking the 

‘ound with at violence. Doctor Slack, 427 

illings Court, who was summoned at once, made 
° 7 y examination, 





cranium 
Blessington 1 Hospital, 643 Ringbone Avenue. 

who had fallen at the same time, “either 
through excessive fright or in consequence of 
having stumbled over the same obstacle, but had 
received no serious injury, went home unassisted. 


* © 


AN EMPEROR’S ORDERLY. 


n old soldier from the Invalides, says the 

London Express, employed to open office 

doors from nine till four, was registered under the 
title, “the emperor’s orderly.” 


The manager of the insurance company which 
hired the man inquired why he so styled himself. 
The old soldier stumped in and saluted. 
in “Of what emperor are you the orderly?” he 


uire 

he old invalide drew himself up to attention. 
ma = the nop d of be! emperor,” he said, 
“Napoleon, le t corpor 

“But he is Sad. He has been dead some time,” 
answered the puzzled manager. 

“TI dust his tomb for him!” growled the old 

soldier. 


*® © 


THE ONLY WAY. 


“1t takes a woman to outwit a lawyer,” declared 
a woman toa lawyer. The lawyer looked in- 
ecredulous, and the woman went on: 


“TI know it sounds incredible, still there are 
occasions — a lawyer is not the chief bene- 
ficiary of a suit 

A friend of mine in the West sued a railroad 
pom 2... for damages and secured a verdict of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, which was paid. 
Her counsel didn’t get a penny of it. 

“She married him,” the woman concluded, with 
a triumphant smile. 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using 
** Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 
~__—— 

For Loss of Appetite 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Its use is especially recom led for restoration of 

appetite, strength and vitality. TRY IT. (Adv. 


STAMPS [iiss Seite Set, £iciotons 
HAY-FEVER | The Hayes Method of treatment 
has rendered change of climate 

















—— AND —— || unnecessary. Suffering relieved 
and the constitutional cause re- 

ASTH MA moved. Address P. Harold Hayes 
Buffalo, N.¥. Ask for Book Y91- 





WaN-1, eae d-ibe a AD an naam | 
Ye 44 a8 isaeee LARGE SALARIES. 
We can help you to prepare by mail to increase your 


salary. Send for beautiful prospectus, mailed free. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, Dept. 36, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Varicose We make not only thestocking, but 


we go back of that and make the 
Veins. elastic of which our seamless heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are made, so that in ordering 
from us you are sure of getting 
fresh, new, live rubber elastic, 
on whieh the life of the stock: 
ing depends. Careful record 
kept of every case treated. 
snd for Varicose Veins 
Booklet, self - measuring 
directions and prices. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., + 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 






























. Girl, Grown-up should have our 


very ning 
tions and eseriptions of Voltamp Electrical products. Whreless Instruments. 


Motors, Dynamos, Machine Models, as Telegraphic Instruments, [etteries, 
Meters, Coil Switches, Gelesler oe amps, Fiash-Lights, Telephones. He! |s, 
Miniature Railways, ete. Send for gue—6o,' which will be refunded with first 

of He or over. Voltamp Closter’ | Mfg. (o., Star Bidg., Balt., Md. 


Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. ‘The smoothly 
rounded pointe, even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


ol wi aC@ wi gts tae 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one, Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 
Ayveds 






























THE NEW WOMAN 
MADE OVER BY QUITTING COFFEE. 

Coffee probably wrecks a greater percentage of 
Southerners than of Northern people for South- 
erners use it more freely. 

The work it does is distressing enough in some 
instances; as an illustration, a woman of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, writes : 


“I was a coffee drinker for years and for about | 
six years my health was completely shattered. I | 


suffered fearfully with headaches and nervous- 
ness, also palpitation of the heart and loss of 
appetite. 

“My sight gradually began to fail and finally I 
lost the sight of one eye altogether. The eye was 
operated upon and the sight partially restored, 
then I became totally blind in the other eye. 

“My doctor used to urge me to give up coffee 
but 1 was wilful and continued to drink it until 
finally in a case of severe illness the doctor in- 
sisted that I must give up the coffee, so I began 
using Postum and in a month I felt like a new 
creature. f 

“I steadily gained in health and strength. About 
a month ago I began using Grape-Nuts food and 
the effect has been wonderful. I really feel like a 
new woman and have gained about 25 pounds. 

“T am quite an elderly lady and before using 
Postum and Grape-Nuts I could not walk a square 
without exceeding fatigue, now I walk ten or 
twelve without feeling it. Formerly in reading I 
could remember but little but now my memory 
holds fast what I read. 

“Several friends who have seep the remarkable 
effects of Postum-and Grape-Nuts on me have 
urged that I give the facts to the public for the 
sake of suffering humanity, so, although I dislike 
publicity, you can publish this letter if you like.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











Gh clels 


Y DELIGHTFUL 


“Che Dainty 
ct Covered 
Candy Coated 

Chewing Gum 


Particula come 
after Dinner 
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BETTER — STRONGER 
More lasting in flavor than any 
other. A try —a test 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE W. WATER. _ 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with 
outaneffort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's Water 
Wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day 


you are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a 


source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted 

Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. Sold by 

Dry-Goods, Sporting-Goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, et« 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y 


AYVAD MANUFA COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
| London Branch: 8 Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, E. C. 


NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply 
Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce 


ments offered. Send for particulars 
a I 











Watch for Our Prize Contest Offer 


FDUCATOR 


SHOE 


On = tmark stamped 





Summer Comfort 
FOR ALL 


who suffer with tender feet 
— who would seek real relief. 


For the child whose feet will 


grow right if given a chance. 


For the boy 
—the lively and 
healthy kind — 
who needs foot 
freedom. 


For the misses 
and youth whose 
feet are reach- 
ing the stage 
of matured 
shape. 












Educator 


Shoes 


are made for 
every member - 
of the family — slant to parents. 


Prices according to size: 
First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Child's, 8's to 11, $1.75 and $2.00. 
Misses’, 1142 to 2, $2.25. 
Girls’, 2'2 to 6, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Women's, 2*2 to7, $4.00. Oxfords, $3.50. 
Boys’, 1 to 5'2, $2.50 and $2.75. 
Men's, 6 to 11, $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. 
25c. extra when ordered by mail. 


Sold generally by best 






















cae a anyw at im 
pt TEN D 
put it toany tet you wish. 


can make you. 


D BICY 
at prices ranging from @3 to ®8 or 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


satisfied with $1.00 wi pod. factory cost. 
under your own HA ay at double our pric = po filled the day receivec 

ECOND CLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a 4. on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. 
$10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free 


single wheels, imported roller chains and peda ls, 
je 5 parts, ~ eo and equipment of all kincds at Aad/ the usual retail prices. 
, but write to-day and we will send you free 


fully essed 4 etek a great fund of interesting matter and useful Welte tt = m rfui 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs a postal to get everything 


my i-by to the rest ! dealers. Made by 
Rice & Hutchins, 
Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets Dept. B, 
frank Bf. fleer & Company Inc. 10-12 High Street, 
Philadelphia, WU. 4. A. and Toronto, ae Boston, Mass. 
WANTED—A RIDER AGENT isc: 
and district toride 
and exhibit a 1910 


Model “*Ranger’’ bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 


ecial offer at once. 


tot W? weet ey ar af ye 4 and & 
Fau D unti you receive and approve of your bicycle. We shi 
ae % . &. without a cent deposit in advance, Pr epay freight, an 
AYS’ FREE TRIAL 
If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
FACTORY PRICES small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to §25 middlemen's 
wrofits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. D 
N a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues 
and learn our unheard-of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 
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(By James L. Elderdice 


«“Otumpy” was dead. He cried, as he started off 
by the mountain track, 

But a week before, “I'l strike it rich, boys, or I’ll 
never come back!” 

But the fever struck him, laid its grip on his 
heart, and he died alone— 

No sister to smooth his pillow, no wife his loss to 
bemoan. 


“Gone over the Range,” said the boys, looking 
down with a kindly regard 

On the face of a man so friendless that he had not 
even a “‘pard.” 

Not one of the forty around him knew why to the 
hills he came, 

Where was the home of his childhood, or what 
was his given name. 


All the history of his life that would ever to them 
be told 

Was a woman’s picture they found in his pocket, 
faded and old, 

Which they laid in the box beside him, and said 
that they wished they knew 

Whether she died long years ago, or whether she 
proved untrue. 


They dug a grave to an honest depth, in the hill- 
side red and bare, 

Hired an old ex-parson to read a service and offer 
a prayer. 

Not a tear was shed, not a sob was heard, as they 
laid him earth to earth, 

But never an oath was heard there, nor whisper, 
nor sound of mirth. 


They rounded up his grave, placed at its head a 
large white stone, 

Traced on it but the one word “Stumpy,” and left 
him there atone. 

“Mournfullest plantin’ I ever knew,” said one, as 
they moved away; 

And the boys were quiet and thoughtful the rest 
of that dreary day. 


Did any of them for a moment feel that their lives 
were not right? 

Did any repentant prodigal stretch out his arms 
that night, 

And cry with a piteous voice, as he thought of that 
last great change, 

“What is there over the Range, Stumpy, what is 
there over the Range?” 


JOHN KELLOGG’S FAILURE. 


eacon John Kellogg sat in 

the second pew from the 

front on the left side of 

the church,and was commonly the 

first man to take the hand of the 

young minister after the sermon. 

His words of commendation were 

hearty, and they brought with 

them a particular sense of knowl- 

edge and discrimination, for the 

old man had lived for a few 

years in town, and had heard 
the great preachers. 

His experience in the city gave to him, among 
his country neighbors, a certain distinction ; but 
at the same time it involved a certain disparage- 
ment, for John Kellogg had not made a success 
of his life in the city, and had come back to 
his farm because he had to do so. 

He had had ambitions. He had been a suc- 
cessful farmer, with money in the bank, but 
all the neighbors knew that he was ambitious 
to move to town and go into business. After 
many years of hard work, when he was some- 
what past middle age, he rented his farm and 





went to town, and entered into partnership | 4 


with two other men. The story of that business 
venture was succinetly told after this fashion: 
At the outset he furnished the money and they 
the experience; before very long he had the 
experience and they had the money. 

So he came back to the farm and set himself 
to paying off his debts. The neighbors admired 
his courage, but they smiled when they told 
how his pride had gone before destruction, and 
his ambition for town life had proved the ruin 
of his fortunes. 

It took him long to pay his debts, and when 
they were paid he was an old man, and his 
ambition to live in town or to accumulate 
wealth was gone. Nothing remained for him 
but his farm home and his seat in church. 

The young minister came gradually to a 
knowledge of those few years in the city, and 
after a time, while attending a meeting there, 
he became acquainted with some who had known 
John Kellogg while he resided there. What 
he learned thrilled him with admiration for the 
man who had returned to plow corn and bury 
his ambitions. He resolved that the minute he 
returned home he would go to him and tell 
him what sort of man he had learned him to be. 

But before the meetings were over, he re- 
ceived a telegram, and he hastened back to find 
that John Kellogg was dead. But what he 
learned too late to tell him to his face, he told 
beside his coffin. Part of it the people knew 
already—but not all. 

It was not the fault of John Kellogg, but 
distinctly that of his partners, that wrecked his 
business in town. Legally each partner was 
liable for the entire indebtedness, but the others 
hid their wealth. ‘There was a way for him to 














have escaped by the payment of his third, but 
he refused to do it, because he said the people 
who had trusted the firm had trusted him. So 
he assumed the whole of the debt. 

The face of the debt was three times what 
he might have paid, and it took five times as 
long to pay it. But for honor’s sake he did it, 
and year by year he plowed corn till he had 
paid the last dollar. When it was done, he 
was an old man. But had he failed? 


THE “LOST ORCHID.” 


ot unlike the famous tulip mania of the 
N seventeenth century, although confined toa 

much smaller body of enthusiasts, is the 
modern craze for orchids. Extraordinary prices 
are paid for rare and beautiful specimens, and the 
men who find them in the jungles of the tropics or 
the unexplored interior of the Asiatic continent 
pursue a life full of peril and romance. This is 
the strange story of the “Lost Orchid” told in 
Everybody’s Magazine by Franklin Clarkin. 


It begins back in 1857, when a Liyerpool man 
named Fairrie showed a new sort of ium. 
It had come to him from Simons, an apothecary 
at Nowgong in Assam, who, practising as a doctor, 
had been able to go scatheless among ferocious 
tribes in the Mikir hills. 

Four or five years after, you could have bought 
slips or offshoots of the Cypripedium Fairrienum 
for a guinea. By and by it was costing three 
guineas; and then in a ee quotations 
pone. The name disappea: from the cata- 
ogues. 

y 1902 only five plants were left. Four were in 
France in the Jardin de Luxembourg; one was 
in England in the conservatories of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence. These were fast declining, and the 
next year one alone ijn the known world gave forth 
a flower. Despairingly Opoex, the Luxembourg 
gardener, tried to breed from it, and waited in 
ardent impatience. But you cannot make a high- 
class orchid germinate its own pollen. This orchid 
was no exception; it was bent on race suicide. 
In such a plight were orchidists when they offered 
ten thousand dollars’ reward to any one who would 
find a Ly J > virile wild specimen of the Cypri- 


Pp Fairr 

England had long desired to open up_ Tibet 
to the range of commerce. Cppettanty did not 
come till Russia was busy with war in Manchuria 
and Korea. Captain Younghusband was hurriedly 
despatched by the English from India, with a 
military force, to penetrate to the sacred city of 
Lhasa. The penetration was made at the cost of 
blood, life and treasure. 

Attached to the expedition was G. L. Searight 
of Darjeeling, severe in his majesty’s service. 
Being like many Englishmen an amateur gardener, 
he botanized along the way; and one aiternoon, 
seven thousand feet above sea-level, he came upon 
the “‘lost orchid.” 

He sent a thousand plants back to Calcutta by a 
native to be examined. News of this reached 
England. Indian botanists verified the specimens 
as the long-vanished Fairrienum. That news also 
was cabl Europe. 

These events—the arrival, the testing, and the 
decision on the genuineness of the find—produced 
=e the cognoscenti a tremendous sensation. 
Indeed, among orchidists, the historic expedition, 
even the Russo-Japanese War itself, will be chiefly 
memorable for having led to the rediscovery of 
this little “lady’s-slipper.” 

en one hundred and eopeute ates of Searight’s 
plants arrived in London, or rought two thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars, and ten 
thousand dollars’ reward besides. At this rate his 
discovery must have yielded him near twenty-five 
thousand four hundred dollars, and not one of the 
plants yet in bloom. 


*® 


ONE OF BISMARCK’S PRANKS. 


n his university days Bismarck was as jolly and 
boisterous as the least promising youth of his 
generation. According to the author of a 

recent book, “‘The M. P. for Russia,” he enjoyed 
dancing and singing better than study, and was 
as full of fun as his chosen companion, Count 
Keyserling, was deficient in it; and on this differ- 
ence in temperament hangs a tale. 

One day the shy and reserved Keyserling came 


to Bismarck in great agitation. 
“What is the matter?” demanded Bismarck. 








“My mother writes that an aunt and two cousins 
are coming for a week to Berlin, and as they are 
very young and inexperienced, I must about 
everywhere with them, offering them all sorts of 
amusements. It is most annoying,” groaned 
Keyserling, ‘‘as I have to prepare myself for 
examinations and have no time for pretty country 
cousins!” 

Ln saw his chance, and immediately in- 
u . 


“Have you ever seen these young girls? Have 
Com seen you?”’ 

“Never in my life.” 

“Capital. Nothing could be better. Let me be 
Count Roysertag or the time haa and you 
become simple Bismarck. You stay a home, and 
I shall become a first-class cicerone during ail the 
time of their visit.” 

Keyserling eagerly accepted the proposition. 
When the young ladies arrived, Bismarck met 
them as Keyser ng. and placed himself at their 
disposition during their stayin Berlin. Keyserling 
buried himself in his books and thought no more 
about it until the girls had gone home to the 
Baltic provinces. 

A week or two later he was disconcerted by 
receiving a letter from home, in which his mother 
expressed her great delight in hearing from the 
= ladies and their mother how immensely 

hey had enjoyed themselves, and how very agree- 
able and kind their cousin had been. 

“T am overjoyed,” continued the fond parent, 
“to hear from their description that you have 
= quite stout and robust during your stay at 

rlin. 
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THE HINDU SCHOOLBOY. 


he pupils in schools in India are much more 

amenable to discipline than English or 

American boys. Dr. T. L. Pennell, the 
author of “Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan 
Frontier,” says that the Indian schoolboy has not 
yet lost the ancient traditional respect and love 
of the pupil for the master, and therefore wins 
the sympathy and interest of his instructors. 


His chief failing is his incorrigible propensity to 
what is known in English schools as “sneaking” ; 
schoolboy honor and esprit de corps are being 
developed in mission schools, but have very little 
basis on which to build. 

“Please, sir, Mahtab Din has been pinching me.” 

“Shuja’at ’Ali has stolen my book.” 

“Ram Chand has spilt ink on my copy-book.” 

If the master is willing to listen to tales of this 
bay he will get a continuous supply of them all 

ay long. 

There is much greater diversity in the social 
status of the boys in an Indian school than in 
English schools. In the Bannu Mission School 





every class of the community is represented, from 
the son of the rich landowner to that of the 
laborer, from the Brahman to the outcast, and not 
only do they get on well together without the 
oor boy having to feel b unt or treatment 
hat he is unwelcome or despised, but I have 
often come across genuine acts of charity which 
have been done quite naturally and without any 
ostentation ; in fact, such deeds are kept secret in 
the majority of cases. 
hus a poor boy, unable to buy his books, has 
had them supplied to him by the richer boys of 
his class. In one case a poor boy was left quite 
destitute by the death of his father, and some of 
the boys arranged a small subscription month by 
month to enable him to remain at school. 
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lay last night in a dream-built boat— 
I know not whether asail or afloat.* 
Sometimes it rose on the billowy air, 
And sometimes hung suspended where 
The wind was eddying under a cloud 
And the storm was wrapped in a moonbeam shroud. 
Sometimes it raced through the raging sea, 
And then lay anchored under the lee 
Of‘an isle of spice and bloom and hedge 
And crystal rock on its wave-wet edge. 


I cared not how or when or where— 
Afloat on the sea, asail in the air, 

Atop of the wind or atop of the wave— 

I was all content, for my boat was brave. 


And somewhere along on the journey to light 

Through the odorous, luminous, tactile night, 

A whispering, pattering, musical sound 

Sprung tremulous down from the sky to the 
ground, 

With the sweet fresh smell of the sprinkled earth 

And the first faint thrill of a blossom’s birth. 


I wanted to linger the whole night long 

In the drowse and scent of the midnight song; 
But swift as an arrow, nor jolt or jar, 

My boat shot on to the morning star; 

And full in my face was the light of day 

And all of my journey in dreamland lay. 


A CONTENTED WOMAN. 


nlike their Western sisters, the Turkish 
| women, as a rule, have no desire to take 

part in the affairs of the world outside 
their own family circle. The American idea of 
happiness and work away from home is as foreign 
to them as their system is to Americans. In a 
book entitled ‘““Haremlik,” ““Demetra Vaka” de- 
scribes an interview with an old friend of hers 
whom she had not seen for many years. She 
found her friend working at an easel. 


“Welcome,” she said, after kissing me on both 


cheeks. 

“Do you paint?” I asked, going toward the 
easel, disguising L surprise at meeting with 
such disregard of Mussulman customs in this 


orthodox household. 

“No, not painting, just playing. It is only an 
impression, not a reproduction, of one of Allah’s 
realities.” 

“How very beautiful!” Iexclaimed. ‘You are 


an artist. 

mi she protested, a little frightened, I 
oe “pray do not — A such things! I am not 
an artist. “I only play with colors.” 

“Let me see some of your playing ” T persisted. 

Rather reluctantly, although wis ing comply 
with her guest’s desires, she brought out a large 
portfolio, containing several pastels and water- 
— and we sat down on a rug to examine 


em. 
The more I looked at her work, the more enthu- 


siastic I — “You must be very talented,” I 
said, turning toher. “It is a pity that you cannot 
go abroad to study.” 


“But I have studied many years here.” 

“That is all very well,” I said, still busy looking 
at her pictures F “just the same, you ought to go to 
Paris to study.” 

“What for?” she asked. 

“Because I think you have a great deal of talent 
which is wasted here.” 

“But why do you wish me to go to Paris?” she 

n 


asked again. 

“I don’t know,” I said, “except that Paris is 
nearer Turkey than any other at center, and 
I feel that you ought have the advantage of 
being where } could get all the help possible.” 

“What for?” she inquired. 

“Because,” I answered, lamely, ““when a person 
has talent she aya Ee to Paris or to some 
other great artistic center.” 

“What for?” again insisted the questioner. 

“If you were free to go, you could see master- 
Senge yey could study various methods of paint- 
ng, an l if it were in you, you might become great 


urn. 

*“‘What for?” was the calm inasiry. 

“Well,” I said, quietly, although I was irritated, 
“if you had a great talent, and became very 
famous, you would not only have all the money 
you wanted, but glory and admiration.” 

a" for?” she repeated, with inhuman mon- 
otony. 


y 

“Because then you could 
and see everything that is to 
sorts of interesting people.” 

“What for?” 

“Hanoum doudou,” 1 cried, lapsing into the 
Turkish I had — as a child, “are you trying 
to make a fool of me, or —” 

She put her palms forward on the floor, and 
then her head went down and she laughed immod- 
erately. I laughed, too, considerably relieved to 
have done with her “‘what for’s.”’ 

“Happiness,” she said, “is not acquired from 
satisfi desires. Allah kerim only can 
explain it]. But it comes not from what we 
possess, but from what we let others possess; 
and no amount of fame would have made me 
leave my home and go amon ople to 
learn their ways of doing something which I take 
great pleasure in doing my own way.” 

Then she kissed me twice on the cheek and put 
me down by her. 


‘0 all over the world 
seen, and meet all 


AN EVICTION IN BIRD-LAND. 


he squirrel is pretty, thrifty and industrious 
—but he has his faults. He likes to use the 
nests which woodpeckers hollow out of the 
tree trunks, and he is not always willing to wait 
until the bird deserts her nest. A writer in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat describes the way in 
which an impudent squirrel actually turned a 
family of woodpeckers out of their home. 
The squirrel, descending a tree trunk, suddenl 


found a hole, into which two of his legs slipped. 
Probably he felt something sharp pecking at in, 








for he drew them out quickly, and rapidly climbed 
to a branch immediately above. A moment later 
a woodpecker flew out of the hole. 

The squirrel watched her out of sight, and then 
returned to the nest, and helped himself to an egg 
or two, which he carried up to his perch and ate. 

When these were disposed of, he d ded once 
more to the woodpecker’s nest and waited for the 
return of the bird. 

The moment she ery at the entrance to 
her nest, the squirrel flew at her like an angry cat. 

The startled woodpecker flied in fear, and the 
squirrel came forth triumphantly and went away 
for a short time. 

While he was away the woodpecker came again, 
and looked into her nest. Something, however, 
— a broken egg, displeased her, and she 

lew away again. Shortly afterward her mate 
looked into the nest, but he, too, was dissatisfied, 
and flew away. 

Many times they returned to the nest, but 
always with the same result. At length a | 
seemed to make up their minds that they coul 
never make their home in that nest again, and 
they flew away to another part of the wood. 

squirrel promptly k possession of the 
deserted nest, and when autumn came he ed 
it into a storehouse for nuts. 








AN OLD ROMANCE. 


harles Villiers, long the “Father of the 

( House of Commons,” never married, but he 

was the hero of a romance, which is de- 

scribed in the ‘Reminiscences and Correspondence 

of Madame Olga Norikoff” as having lasted all 
his life. 


Villiers was once on the eve of marrying a very 
rich spinster. The mere however, was imprudent 
enough one day to say to her fiancé that she knew 
very well he only wanted to marry her money and 
not herself. 

Villiers’s aristocratic dignity manifested itself. 
He took his hat, bowed to the lady, and said that 
after that remark there could be no more question 
of marriage between them. Off he went. 

——— y enough, the deserted spinster spent 
the nex a in trying in vain to see him, 
to make up. e never came near her, or gave her 
achance of coming nearhim. “Anddo you know,” 
remarked Lady Gilbert, who told me the story, 
“she still loves him, and cherishes his memory.” 

“Oh, that is charming! Quite a romance!” I ex- 


claimed. 

“Tell the lady to lunch with me to-morrow”’—we 
were acquainted. ‘Charles Villiers is coming.” 

Lady Gilbert delivered my pe The two 
old people met at my hotel, after which the lady 
humbly asked Charles Villiers to call on her. He 
accepted the invitation. When we were alone 
to er, she said, ‘Do you know, Madame Nori- 
koff, he is not in the least altered after all these 
years. He is exactly the same in looks and 
manners.” 

Of that, of course, I could have no opinion. But 
surely thirty years ago the old Charles Villiers 
was neither half-bent nor half-blind. However. 
the old-time friendship was renewed, and lasted 
until the lady’s death, a few years later. 

She left him the Gentes ne of her very great 
fortune. Charles Villiers came very rich in 
money, but unfortunately he was then very rich in 
years also. 


EAGER TO OBLIGE. 


n accommodating spirit is a commendable 

A quality—when allied to common sense. In 

the lack of the common sense, it came near 

being the death of a certain unoffending foreigner 

in one of the little Central American republics. 
The story is related in Harper’s Weekly. 


During a short-lived revolution there came to be 
the head of the government a man who was above 
all —— courteous, and who was, moreover, 
anxious to gain the good-will of the foreign consuls. 

One of the consuls, having heard that a certain 
countryman of his had died, addressed a note to 
the head of the new government, in which he 
stated that his own government would be grateful 
for a certificate of death of the individual in ques- 
tion. A few days later the consul received the 
following communication : 

“Esteemed Sefior: I blush to say that I cannot 
at present —— with your excellency’s request 
for a death certificate of the man named. I sent 
my soldiers, but he got away, to my shame. I 
shall use every effort to catch him however, and 
—_ to send ba excellency the desired certifi- 
cate at an early date.” 

Needless to say, the consul lost no time in com- 
municating to the obliging president the informa- 
tion that the certificate was undesired, in view of 
the fact that the individual was able to “get away.” 


INSURANCE MISINFORMATION. 


f one is to believe all the statements made by 
| applicants for life-insurance policies, some 

families have been distinguished by very curi- 
ous, not to say inexplicable, happenings. The 
British Medical Journal selects a few of the most 
amusing blunders: 


Mother died in iteney- 

Father went to bed feeling well, and the next 
morning woke up dead. 

Grandfather died suddenly at the age of 103., 
Up to this time he bid fair to reach a ripe old age. 

Applicant does not know anything about mater- 
nal posterity, except that they died at an advanced 


age. 

Applicant does not know cause of mother’s 
death, but states that she fully recovered from her 
last illness. 

Spgienss has never been fatally sick. 

Father died suddenly; nothing serious. 

Applicant’s brother, who was an infant, died 
when he was a mere child. 

Grandfather died from gunshot wound, caused 
by an arrow, shot by an Indian. 

Ap ee fraternal parents died when he was 
a child. 

Mother’s last illness was caused from chronic 
rheumatism, but she was cured before death. 


A BIT TACTLESS. 


” ere cert’nly is a coolness between Mandy 
LD Jones an’ Clay Jeff’son dese days,” re- 
marked Aunt Clorinda to a caller. “Is 

you got any idee what’s de trouble?” 


“Yes, I is,’”? was the gratifying answer. “Clay 
Jeff’son he done hurt her feel ngs bad at de straw- 
berry social, an’ Mandy is gwine t’ hab dat boy 
l’arn to be mo’ carefuller in his talk befo’ she ‘lows 
any mo’ co’ting.” 

“What did he do?” demanded Aunt Clorinda. 

“?Twa’n’ what he do, *twar what he say,’’ re- 
plied the well-informed visitor. ‘Miss Colby, dat 
was sarving de sho’tcake, she ax’ Mandy will she 
hab a second piece ob it, an’ Mandy say, ‘Jes’ a 
mouthful, Miss Colby, jes’ a mouthful!’ 

“An’ dat triflin’ Clay Jeff’son he up an’ say, ‘All 


you kin get on de plate, Miss Colby,’ he sa 


“Co’se he tried to explainify away all de trouble, 
but I reckon he’s got to sarve his ’prenticeship 
befo’ Mandy ’cepts any ’pologies.” 
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: HIS LETTER. 
By Ethel M. Kelley. 


ear father, and sister and mother 
(Especially mother). Its night 
S’cuse pen, | can’t ask for another 
It wouldn’t be hardly polite. 
I got here at noon, and they met me — 
Aunt Fannie and Teddy and Nell — 
It took all the family to get me. 
Theres so much to tell! 


For dinner we had roasted chicken. 
And all the ice-cream we could eat, 

And a cake with the plums very thick in 
— For me, a surprise and a treat! 

I wish that you all might have shared it 
(Especially mother — T’was fine 

I’d have begged her a piece had I dared it 
Or sent to her, mine. ) 


We think we’ll go swimming to-morrow. 
Don’t worry, there’s no need, at all, 
Ted knows of a suit I can borrow; 
I left mine at home in the hall. 
This house is so big and so pretty 
I wish you were here, every one — 
(Especially mother) A city 
To live in, is fun. 
I shall sleep in the blue room by Teddy 
Alone, but I guess I shan’t care. 
Aunt Fannie says, ‘‘ Bedtime, be ready.” 
I'll ask her to stay for my prayer. 
Much love, and for all of you kisses 
(Especially mother, ) From Bert. 


P.S. Excuse inkyness — this is 
a pen that will squirt! 


——~eof 


ON THE OLD WHARF. 
BY E. W. Frentz. 


or a boy who lives most of the year away 
F from the sea, the little town of Bayhead 
isa fine place to spend the summer. There 
is always something to do there. When it is 
pleasant, you can dig clams or go crabbing, or 
fish off the end of the old wharf. When it 
rains, you can go up into Captain Billy’s sail- 
loft and watch him sew with a funny big 
thimble held in the palm of his hand; or you 
can sit in Captain Benny’s boat-shop and see 
him build dories while he tells stories. 

To Walter Manly the rainy days were almost 
as happy as the pleasant ones, for he liked both 
Captain Billy and Captain Benny, and was 
always glad to be with them. The two old 
men were brothers. Both had been sailors all 
their lives, and for many years had hunted 
whales in the south seas. Captain Billy had 
only one leg, and had to use a crutch when he 
walked. 

Walter had wondered a good many times how 
Captain Billy had lost his leg, but of course he 
did not like to ask him. But knowing that he 
and Captain Benny were brothers, he felt that 
he might ask Captain Benny. So one rainy 
day, when he and Thornton Hadley were in 
the boat-shop, he put the question. 

‘*How did Captain Billy lose his leg?’’ the 
captain repeated after Walter. ‘‘Why, the bight 
of a rope took it off.’’ 

‘*The bite of a rope!’’ cried Walter. ‘‘How 
could a rope bite a man’s leg off? I guess you 
are making fun of me, captain.’’ 

‘‘No, no, my boy. It was the bight of a 
rope, but not the kind you are thinking of.’’ 

‘*But what is it?’’? asked the boys. 

‘*A bight is a loop, and it is a thing a sailor 
is always afraid of, and a whaler, especially.’’ 

And then the captain took a rope and showed 
them what he meant. He told them about the 
hunting of whales; how the small boats leave 
the ship, and the men row quietly up to the 
whale until they are near enough for the man 
in the bow to throw the harpoon into the 
whale. He showed them a harpoon, which is 
a short iron spear with a long, fine rope fast- 
ened to it; and he told them how careful the 
men must be to see that the rope is coiled just 
right in the tub at the bow of the boat, because 
when the whale feels the harpoon, he usually 
dives and goes down so fast that the rope some- 
times makes the edge of the tub smoke. If the 
rope is not coiled just right, it may catch when 
it runs out, and the whole boat be dragged 
under the water. And if a man happens to 
get his foot or his leg caught in a loop-of the 
i may be pulled overboard, or his leg 
cut off, 

That was what had happened to Captain 
Billy. A careless sailor had let the rope get 
kinked, and a loop had caught round Captain 
Billy’s leg and pulled him over. 

He was carried down, down, down, and might 
never have come up if Captain Benny, who 
was in the same boat, had not grabbed a hatchet 
quickly and cut the rope. Captain Billy rose 
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WALTER HAD A TUG ON HIS LINE. 


to the top of the water at last, and the men got 
him into the boat; but his leg was so badly cut 
that it had to be taken off. 

Both Walter and Thornton thought they 
would remember the captain’s story, but a 
week later, when they were fishing from the 
end of the old wharf, something happened that 
made them forget. 

They were fishing for flounders with Ned 
Pierce, who lives all the year in Bayhead. The 
captain had helped them bait their hooks, and 
was watching them, when Walter suddenly had 
a great tug on his line—so hard that he nearly 
lost his hold on it. When he pulled, the head 
of a big fish came to the top of the water. 
‘‘Oh, what is it? What is it?’’ cried the boys. 

‘*Tt’s a dogfish !’’ shouted the captain. ‘‘Hold 
hard, now! There must be a school of them.’’ 

Walter had been lying flat on the wharf, but 
in his eagerness to land his big fish, he stood 
up and stepped nearer the edge, giving a hard 
pull. This pull must have sunk the hook deeper 
in the fish’s mouth, for he, too, gave a great 





| pull to get away. 





Walter stepped ahead one 
step more, without seeing where he put his 
foot. The next moment he felt himself falling. 
Something had pulled his right leg out from 
under him, and in another instant he went with 
a great splash into the water. 

The next he knew his head was just above 
the water, while something sharp and cold was 
gripping him through his clothes, between the 
shoulders. It was the captain’s boat-hook, and 
by the long pole which made the handle of it 
the captain was holding him up. Ned and 
Thornton ran down the steps and pushed out 
in a boat, and in a few minutes had him on 
board, a good deal frightened. 

‘*There, my boy,’’ said Captain Benny, when 
Walter was safe on land again, ‘‘you see now 
what I meant when I told you to look out for 
the bight of a line. You stepped in the bight 
of your fish-line, and your fish pulled you off 
your feet. If it had been a whale, we should 
not have got you so easily. Next time you 
must be more careful with your line.’’ 
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BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


RUSTY NAIL, A BIT OF STRING, 

KEYS THAT WON'T FIT ANYTHING, 

A *“*SALLY WALKER,”’ PIECE OF CHALK, 
PEPPERMINTS, A BROKEN CORK, 

A JEW’S-HARP AND A POSTAGE-STAMP, 
A WICK THAT ONCE BURNED IN A LAMP, 
SHOTGUN SHELL, ONE CENT IN CASH, 
ONE-HALF OF A FALSE MUSTACHE, 


A BROKEN KNIFE, 


A PIECE OF WAX, 


° TWO BULLETS AND A CARPET-TACK — 
THESE THINGS, TOGETHER WITH A RAG, 


A RING, A COMB, 


A LITTLE TAG, 


RUBBER BANDS, AND A FIVE-CENT LOCKET, 
I FOUND IN DICKY’S LITTLE POCKET! 


musical instrument. 


stance. 


satisfaction for. 
grows. 


thin, w 

tain useful information. 

most beautiful decoration, or 1 may be under your 

feet. I may be made from discarded things or 

from an article of food. 4 a 

new qvery day in the year. 
Ww 


ing dair 
wheels, 


lightest protection and yet I am often too heavy 
for the strongest to lift. 
and carry more messages than anything in the 
world. 


Arose.” “Voler et Chinfroun.” 
rastes.”’ ; 


port, a pest, to grow less, a foreigner, 
girl’s name, part of a window, Scotch word fc 
none, a narrow road, a weathercock. 


belt, food, —_ of a whip, to press, a hyphen, 
money, to cleanse. 


central letters, read downward, spell the name of 
a celebrated composer. t 

word is the first of the one following. 

In this tower were sounds both loud and keen. 
And here are some looks that should not be seen 
Find next some meat. 
The name of a pretty girl, fond of her fun. 

A volatile fluid that is light as the air. 

A druggist may use these when cleaned with great 


From peril and danger restored to friends dear. 
The landscape is this when winter is here. 

If your lease should expire my last you must do, 
The solution of this now I seek from you. 


—morsel. 
pet—carpet. 


sledge, ledge, edge ; blend, lend, end ; Stone, tone, 
one ; scan, can, an. 








A SECRET. 
By Sydney Dayre. 
hat was it trying to sing or say, 
That merry brooklet, skipping away? 
What had it seen, or what had it heard 
From leaf or blossom, squirrel or bird, 


To set it off in a dance and song 
As through the woods it hurried along? 


How it fluttered and how it foamed! 
How it rippled as on it roamed! 

How it chattered and laughed and played 
As miniature waterfalls it made! 

How it glittered and how it shone 

As through the foliage glanced the sun! 
How it bubbled and how it whirled 

As in and out it eddied and curled! 
Oh, if ’twould only tell to me 

All it can hear and all it can see — 
What did it mean, and what did it say, 
Out in the woods that summer day? 


It would not tell me. It hurried on 

Till all the sunny hours were gone. 

But coming out where the meadow-grass 
Caresses the crystal drops which pass, 
Still and quiet, it lingered there — 

It might be saying its evening prayer, 
For just as the stars came out to peep 

It hushed its murmurs and went to sleep. 


















































NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
A water vessel. A stripe. Other. A_ rustic 










Musical drama. 
Stories. 






A heavenly body. A hard sub- 


To rub out. 






Used in making bread. 
Perception. 






To go into. To make 
Upon which fruit 






2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
An article and its uses. 
I meg be white or black. I may be thick or 
de or narrow, short or long. I may con- 
I may be the body of the 

























































I am old and yet m 
y I am used for carry- 
gifts. I am made into ponderous 


am a covering. I am used for the 


I am a great traveller 


Il. 
I lead two ways to travellers all, 
To right or left as may befall; 
An aid to all who are well-bred, 
oo 7 old-time folk, ’tis said. 

y need the tramp may oft deride, 
Though I be long or short or wide. 
If children handle me with ease 
They will their elders greatly please. 


3. ANAGRAM. 
An author and four of his books. 
Mose L. Carathly. “How Hon. E. H. Spirred 
“Rast or Ur- 
“Taps Dan Trespen.’ 


4. CHANGED LETTERS. 
I. 
Change one letter and make sensible into a sup- 
i a temple, a 
r 


II. 
Change one letter and make a cut into hasty, a 


5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first the language of a pet 
Tis gratitude to show. 
My second helps you find this out, 
And much more that you know. 
My third names oft your brother man, 
Your worst or dearest foe. 
My fourth and fifth a beast of prey. 
h, may you not enrage him. 
When left with him take my advice 
And most securely cage him. 
My whole a most important point 
Sufficiently presented 
Within astronomy, go seek. 
*Twas not by man invented. 


Il. 


My first the boy is taught to do at school; 
My next he takes at college, 

That is, if he’s as busy as my third, 

Bent on acquiring knowledge. 

My whole it will not take = long to guess, 
Although it’s hard, I frankly will confess, 


6. CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
Each word is composed of five letters. The 


The last letter of each 


Some like it well done. 


care. 


Answers to Pesshes tn Last Number. 


1. 1. Mur, mur (murr)—murmur. 1. More, sell 
111. Oh, ray, shun—oration. iv. Car, 


2. Scowl, cowl, owl; stall, tall, all; spill, pill, ill; 
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A SWIM IN LAKE NYASSA 


BW FENIMORE YOUNG 


ayes happened after I was 
transferred back to my old 
EWE section of the line to the 
west of Lake Nyassa—very much 
to my own satisfaction, I may 
add. The gloomy tropical forest 
and innumerable white ant-hills of 
the Tanganyika flat country were 
never to my liking; either the sun 
was blazing hot there, or noisy 
tempests of wind and rain drenched 
one to the skin. Elephants also made trouble 
constantly, and the work was hard. 

And if I was glad to get back, my comrade, 
‘*Bill,’? was even more so. He had suffered 
constantly from nostalgia in the Tanganyika 
region; only his strong affection for me had 
prevented him from quitting. For the high 
country to the west of Nyassa was Bill’s native 
land. True, he was now an outcast from his 
baboon folk,—on account of associating with 
me,—but he liked the familiar scenes of his 
childhood — the clouds of sweet locusts, the 
brush wood red with koota plums, and the vine- 
clad cliffs dripping with ancient stores of wild 
honey, where a baboon could cram himself 
with sweets to his heart’s content. 

A great traveller once said that sunshine, air 
and water are alike the world over. But one 
would need to stand on these cliffs, overlooking 
Lake Nyassa, but a single hour to realize that in 
Africa even these take on a different look. There 
is here a certain baldness of the sunshine, a 
brilliant, unfathomable white massiveness of 
the clouds, such as we never see in North 
America. The sky itself is a raw, bright blue, 
and the lake, stretching away to the horizon, is 
another shade of blue, that odd, robin’s-egg blue 
that looks so crude to northern eyes. Quite 
unlike home, too, is the fierce red east of 
dawn, mounting suddenly like sheets of hot 
flame, and the ominous, inky showers that 
gather with startling suddenness and send down 
deluges of black rain. 

The telegraph-line skirts the west coast of 
Nyassa for leagues and leagues, sometimes within 
half a mile of the shore. The lake is somewhat 
larger than Lake Erie, with a magnificent 
coast-line of mountains six or seven thousand 
feet in height; and although the locality is but 
twelve degrees south of the equator, the moun- 
tains, from their altitude above sea-level, are 
fairly cool. 

In my toil, trudging up and down the line, 
I prized the lake for other than scenic reasons. 
Its clear, clean blue waters offered a fine oppor- 
tunity for a plunge and a swim. At certain 
places where small rivers and creeks flow in, 
forming reedy, alluvial flats, crocodiles and a 
few hippopotami are to be found; but. along 
the sandy, pebbly beaches there is no danger, 
although a large fish somewhat like a pike 
sometimes makes a dash at one’s toes in the 
water. 

Hundreds of dongas, or ravines, open back 
from the lake shore among the hills, and one 
of these, where it debouches on the lake, was 
for many months a favorite stopping-place of 
mine. It was about midway in my route, and 
in this climate a white man must needs lie up 
during the noon heat. 

The lake breeze blows gratefully here, and 
at the foot of the bluff, just back of the white 
sand beach, stood a clump of bondsa trees 
with three or four fan-palms, which hung out 
over the hard, white sand, making shade, and 
forming one of the loveliest nooks it is possible 
to imagine. Directly behind the trunks of the 
palm and bondsa towered a cool, high crag of 
immense rocks, out of the crevices of which 








clear water dripped and trickled. 
Here, after my hard, hot tramps along the 
line, I used to throw myself down on the clean, | 


* 


N OW, grandma,” said Jane, looking 
up from the box which they were 
Bxe packing, ‘‘there’s just enough room 

here for the kitchen clock.’’ 

Grandma walked across the room, but when 
she took the clock from the shelf the place 
looked so bare and desolate that she put it 
back where it belonged, and sank into a chair. 

‘‘Jane,’’ she said, ‘‘you—you will have to 
go without me. It’s all right and proper for 
young folks to move round, but I’ve lived here 
for sixty years, and I’m getting old.’’ 

‘*But, grandma! I can’t leave you here!’’ 

‘*‘Jane,’’ she said, ‘‘I just can’t help it.’’ 

‘*But, grandma,’’ pleaded Jane, ‘‘Jim and 
Harry are waiting for us down at Altonville. 
They’ve rented a house and they’re expecting 
us to-morrow, and here we’re nearly all packed 
and —’’ 

‘*Jane,’’ said grandma, tearfully, ‘‘I’m sorry, 
but I can’t help it. I’ve never been more than 
ten miles away from Mount Freedom in all my 
life, and I’m getting old. You’ll have to go 
without me.’’ 

Just then the door-bell rang. When Jane 
went to answer it, she found the old school- 
master standing there. It was he who had 
found positions for the two Perkins boys in 
Altonville, and when Jane saw him she drew 


* * 





a breath of relief; but as she whispered to him 


white sand in the dense shadow of 
the bondsa, cool off, and really 
enjoy life for several hours. Then, 
after a plunge, sometimes prolonged 
to a swim in the lake, I would take 
my luncheon with Bill, shoulder my 
pack and go on; for now we had no 
donkey to carry the tools and car- 
bine. 


ming and to water generally, 
perhaps from hygienic reasons, as it took some 
time for his hairy coat to dry out, and he might 
catch cold ; and a cold is well-nigh certain death 
to a baboon. 

One day I was in swimming when I heard 
Bill give a tremendous bark, and turning my 
head, saw two little red calves on the beach. 
They were seemingly not a day old, tottering 





on their weak legs; and even as I stared, one of 
them gave a plaintive little cry 
that carried memory strangely 
back to the old barn of my boy- 
hood. 

Calves they were, but where 
was the kind old muley cow? 

Bill was barking noisily, an- 
grily; and when one of the 
innocents tottered up to him, 
he grabbed it by the ear or nose, 
and threw it headlong on the 
sand. At almost the same in- 
stant I heard a crash of under- 
growth up the donga back of 
the fan-palms, and made haste 
to swim ashore. Before my feet 
touched the bottom, however, a 
buffalo cow dashed out on the 
beach, and catching sight of 
Bill, charged him with a vicious 
bellow. 

My cynocephalic comrade cer- 
tainly behaved with good judg- 
ment. He jumped aside, cut 
round the enraged cow, and 
while she was wheeling to rush 
at him again, caught up as 
many of my clothes as he could 
clutch and scooting back among 
the fan-palms, clambered up the 
side of the crag. 

It was touch and go for him; 
the buffalo’s horns almost caught 
him up. Then hearing me 
splashing out, the cow turned 
like a flash and charged down 
to the water. 

I must admit that closely as 
the calves resemble those of 
domestic stock, there was not much of the good 
old muley cow in this wild bos caffer of 
Nyassaland. Broad-horned, shaggy and fierce- 
eyed, she pawed up the sand and gave vent 
to a bellow which was anything but sug- 
gestive of cream and butter. It was evident 
that I must stay in the lake, or swim to the 
other side. 

In fact, I stood there very still indeed, in 
water up to my neck, and took thought rather 
seriously what to do next. 

Unlike the stupid, clumsy buffalo, or bison, 
of North America, the bos caffer of Africa is 
an exceedingly active, savage animal; so much 
so that experienced hunters reckon them far 
more dangerous to encounter than the elephant 
or rhinoceros. 

While I stood there, thinking what could be 
done, Bill bettered the situation a little by ven- 
turing down from the rocks and rescuing my 
khaki blouse. The cow charged him, but he 
got away with it, and I shouted ‘‘Good boy!’’ 
to him. 


which would have vastly amused all the boys 
at home. Standing in three feet of water, I 
splashed and spattered the buffalo cow’s face, 
while she alternately charged in at me, then 
turned back solicitously to look at her calves 
that were toddling here and there about the 
beach. 

Bill meanwhile stole down again and got the 
rest of my clothes, but one boot the cow had 
scuffed into the sand. I hoped that we might 
somehow circumvent our disagreeable assailant ; 
but just then three other young buffalo cows 
and a huge old bull, with enormous hooked 
horns, emerged at a trot from the palms up the 


Bill himself was opposed to swim- | donga. 


When he caught sight of the calves and of me 
spattering water, that bull gave an exhibition 
of his warlike propensities. 

He roared, pawed and tore up sand tremen- 
dously. Then kneeling, he showed me what 
he would do if he could get hold of me, by 
plowing his big horns into the beach, uttering 
some of the strangest sounds imaginable, half- 
bellow, half-whine! He even came into the 
water up to his knees, compelling me to back 


DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 





IT WAS TOUCH AND GO FOR HIM. 


off where it was deeper. At one moment I 





crossed the beach, and gained the rocky side of 
the bluff behind. It would have been madness, 
however, to attempt it, owing to the agility and 
tierceness of these animals. 

There was nothing of the clumsy beef-ox 
about this buffalo bull, although he stood fully 
five feet high at the shoulders, and was more 
bony than the largest ox I ever saw. Bill might 
possibly have dodged him, but I knew better 
than to try it. 

We went on and on, after that fashion, for a 
mile or more; then seeing a rocky point a long 
way ahead, I struck out for it, and finally got 
ashore there. It was a place where rough, 
shelving ledges sloped down into the water. I 
climbed out on them, where the bull could not 
come, and gaining the precipitous bluffs which 
front the shore, picked my way back to where 
Bill was. 

Meanwhile the cows with the two calves had 
drunk and lain down to ruminate; and taking 
advantage of their quiet attitude, Bill had stolen 
down and secured my socks, boot, and also the 
carbine and tool-bag. 

I was so scratched and so cold and angry 
that I now did a rather cow- 
ardly thing. It.is curious how 
vindictive half a dozen thorn 
scratches will make a human 
being feel! 

The buffalo bull was merely 
doing his natural duty by his 
family, to protect them. Keep- 
ing an eye on me up the bluffs, 
he had come trotting back, still 
rumbling his deep bass. The 
buffalo cow had taken her two 
calves away up the ravine; but 
as soon as I could lay hands on 
the carbine, I sent three bullets 
down into that bull, and I even 
shot one of the young cows. 
When once a person casts com- 
passion aside and turns loose 
with a gun, he is very likely to 
do more shooting than is at all 
necessary or justifiable. 

Dusk was falling, and owing 
to the delay, I knew that we 
should have to spend the night 
there, and thought that a young 
buffalo liver or a juicy steak 
would not come amiss. Dry 
driftwood along the lake shore 
was easily collected. I kindled 
a fire, and at last cooked some 
of the meat on the coals. Bill, 
however, much preferred bana- 
nas or koota plums to meat in 
any form. 

Shortly after dark that night 
a curious shower began of some- 
thing like hailstones, falling on 
the beach and the camp-fire, 
‘and in the lake. Numbers of them struck 


actually thought that the beast would swim out | us with great force, rebounding like rubber 


to me. 


| pellets. Then immediately I saw that Bill 


All this might perhaps have been amusing to | was picking them up and eating them. They 





Then for some minutes a byplay went on 


OUT OF THE 


BY GEORGE 





the story of grandma’s sudden decision, her 
face became clouded again. 

*‘And when grandma once makes up her 
mind,’’ she concluded, ‘‘you’ve no idea how 
hard it is to change her.’’ 

‘‘She has never been more than ten miles 
away ?’’? whispered the schoolmaster. 

‘*Never. And she’s getting old and —’’ 

**Tut-tut!’’ chided the schoolmaster. 
are all getting old. Let us go in.’’ 

They went in, and the schoolmaster and | 
grandma greeted each other with a simple sin- 
cerity that had nearly half a century of mutual 
respect behind it. 

‘*T saw the light in the windows,’’ he said, | 
“and I thought I’d step in to bid you good-by.”’ | 

Very gray was the schoolmaster, and very 
calm, and although his look was gentle and sad 
at times, yet his face could glow and his voice 
boom out with unexpected strength. 

‘‘Speaking of travellers,’’ he said, looking 
round at the dismantled room, ‘‘I was reading 


**We 





a spectator on the crag, but it was anything | were large locusts, probably from a flight of 
but that for me; for I was growing tired of the | these insects migrating across country, at a 
water. What would I not have given for my great height; the fall appeared to kill them. 
carbine, which was standing there against one| The shower continued for fully half an hour ; 
of the bondsa-trees, where we had eaten our|and it had no more than ceased when our 
luncheon! But now the buffalo cows were | | evening meal was disturbed by the growling of 
there in the shade; and I could only now and | four or five hill leopards, which were no doubt 
then catch a glimpse of Bill through the foliage, | | attracted by the odors of the kill of buffalo 
up the rocks. ‘which I had made. First they were in the 
At last, after splashing water in the bull’s | | Tavine, then up on the cliffs above the beach, 
face till I was even more tired of it than he | | restlessly prowling round. Twice I caught 
was, I started off alongshore, keeping in the | sight of their flashing eyes in the darkness 
water, of course, in the hope of getting past under the trees, and I fired at them. They 
the herd and coming ashore farther on; and I were not to be scared off, however, and soon 
may add, too, that the sun had now declined, | approached again from another quarter, stealing 
and the lake wind was growing too chilly for up softly and growling continuously. Sleep was 
nature’s swimming costume. | wholly out of the question. Bill, who was even 
But the buffalo followed on, keeping exact more afraid of a leopard than a lion, passed a 
pace with me. The reader may perhaps think | very bad night; and indeed, I was more than 
that I might have made a dash out of the water, | glad to see the dawn myself, and resume our trip. 


+ * + + * * 
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only last night of the Northmen of Denmark 
and Norway—the terrors of all the coasts of 
Europe —’’ 

Jane coughed a hurried warning. 

“They were also,’? he quickly continued, 
‘*‘peaceful merchants. They are supposed to 
have visited America before the year 1000, five 
hundred years earlier than Columbus. ’’ 

‘Dear me!’’ said grandma. ‘‘I always 
thought Columbus discovered America.’’ 

‘*T will tell you something even more wonder- 
ful,”’ said the schoolmaster. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear of Marco Polo?’’ 

‘*Not that I can remember,’’ said grandma. 

‘*He was a famous traveller ; in the thirteenth 
century he visited China and was enrolled among 
the attendants of honor of the Grand Khan. 
He was afterward made a prisoner by the 
Genoese—but no matter—no matter —’’ 

He bowed to 

**Columbus,’’ he said, ‘‘who discovered Cuba 


| and the West Indies, was received in Spain with 





an enthusiasm in keeping with the grandeur of 
his achievement, and on his second voyage he 
started with three large ships and fourteen 
caravels. He made in all four voyages of dis- 
covery, and his name is immortal forever.’’ 

He rose and slowly walked across the room. 

‘*Then there was Vasco da Gama,’’ he said, 
turning with a gesture of admiration, ‘‘that 
intrepid traveller who rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497 and discovered a new road to the 
Indies. ’’ 

He made another gesture. 

‘*Amerigo Vespucci,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that 
wonderful and daring man whose name will 
never die!’” 

‘* America was named after him,’’ said 

nodding to Jane. 

‘*Balboa,’’ exclaimed the schoolmaster, ‘‘that 
fearless soul who discovered the Pacific Ocean !’’ 

**T’ve seen his picture,’’ said grandma. 

** Magellan! ’’ exclaimed the schoolmaster. 
‘*Hudson! Drake! Frobisher! Cook! Ross! 
Names that will go down to posterity as the 
names of brave and noble spirits who were un- 
afraid of the distances, and who rejoiced and 
were glad when they faced the great unknown.”’ 

‘*And, after all,’? said grandma, when he 
had gone, taking the clock from the shelf and 
handing it to Jane, ‘‘ Altonville is less than fifty 
miles away. We'd better finish packing.’’ 





























esident Taft defined his position on the 
Cat whens Wh wis Gees ont 
from the White House for publication July 16th. 
The President is committed to the principle of 
a downward revision of the tariff, and holds 
that the question should be regarded, not from 
the standpoint of any particular district, but 
that of the whole country. While the question 
in each case is a question of fact, to be deter- 
mined by evidence as to whether the existing 
duty is needed for protection or is excessive, 
he announced that, so far as his influence went, 
it would be thrown in the direction of keep- 
ing the promises of the Republican party as he 
understood them, for a downward revision 
within the limitations of the protective prin- 
ciple. ® 


udden Downfall of the French Cabi- 

net.—In the French Chamber of Deputies, 
July 20th, Monsieur Delcassé, chairman of the 
committee which had been investigating the 
naval administration, severely criticized the cab- 
inet. Premier Clemenceau, speaking in reply, 
taunted Monsieur Delcassé, who was minister 
of foreign affairs in 1905, with having led 
France to humiliation at Algeciras. This ill- 
timed reference to an unpleasant episode in 
French history, when German dictation forced 
the dismissal of a French minister, angered the 
Chamber, and in the vote which followed, the 
government was beaten, 212 to 176. The defeat 
of the cabinet was wholly unexpeeted, as only 
five days before it had been sustained by a ma- 
jority of 182, in a vote upon its general policies. 

& 


evolution in Persia.—The Nationalists 

of Persia, who have been for some time in 
open revolt against the despotism of the Shah, 
and whose aims correspond closely with those 
of the Constitutionalists of Turkey, entered 
Teheran in foree, July 13th, and after several 
days of desultory street fighting, forced the Shah 
to take refuge in the Russian legation. In 
Persia—as in Turkey with the Sultan—the 
highest religious authorities, the Mujtehids, 
declared against the Shah, and contributed to 
his downfall. July 16th the crown prince, 
Ahmed Mirza, the Shah’s second son, was 
crowned ‘‘king of kings’’ in his father’s stead. 
He is a boy of twelve, and the head of his 
mother’s family has been appointed regent. 

* 


olivia and Peru.—A long-standing bound- 

ary dispute between Bolivia and Peru was 
submitted some time ago to the arbitration of 
the government of Argentina. The decision was 
favorable to the contention of Peru. Upon the 
announcement of the decision there were violent 
demonstrations at La Paz, the Bolivian capital, 
against both Peru and Argentina; and the 
Bolivian government refused to accept the deci- 
sion. A state of siege was proclaimed at La 
Paz July 12th, and troops were stationed at the 
Peruvian and Argentine legations to protect 
them from the mob. In consequence of the 
slur upon Argentina in the rejection of its deci- 
sion, and of derogatory remarks by the president 
of Bolivia concerning the president of Argen- 
tina, all diplomatic relations between the two 
governments have been severed, and their repre- 
sentatives have left Buenos Ayres and La Paz. 


A= German Chancellor.—Emperor 

William of Germany has accepted Prince 
von Biilow’s resignation as chancellor, and at 

== his recommendation has 
2 || appointed Doctor von 
Bethmann - Hollweg, sec- 
retary of the interior and 
vice-chancellor, to succeed 
him. The new chancellor 
was a friend of the Em- 
peror when both were 
students at the University 
of Bonn, and was a mem- 
ber of the same fraternity. 
He has been often con- 
sulted by the Emperor 
upon public policies. July 13th the Reichstag 
was adjourned until autumn by imperial decree. 





THE NEW CHANCELLOR 
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Ree Deaths.—Gen. Frederick Phisterer, 
adjutant-general of the New York National 
Guard, and a veteran of the Indian wars, the 
Civil War and the war with Spain, died July 
13th, in his 73d year.—John Goode, formerly 
Solicitor-General of the United States, a member 
of the Virginia Secession Convention and of 
the Confederate Congress, and of the United 
States Congress 1875-81, died July 13th, aged 
80. —Francis Almon Gaskill, judge. of the 
Superior Court of Massachusetts since 1895, 
died suddenly July 16th, aged 63. —Don Car- 
los, Duke of Madrid, who claimed, under the 
Special law of succession established by Philip 
V, to be the legitimate King of Spain, as 
Charles VI, died July 18th, aged 61.—Dr. 
Vittorio Raffaele Matteucci, director of the 
Royal Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, who 
was famous for his fearless studies of volcanic 
phenomena, died July 16th, aged 49. 




















ravels of the Stork.—lIt has recently 
been ascertained, by marking storks with 
numbered rings, that these birds migrate from 
Europe to South Africa for the winter. A 
; number of marked 
storks have been cap- 
tured at various points 
in South Africa, and 
last spring one was cap- 
tured near Jerusalem. 
It had come originally 
from Hungary, and was 
apparently on its home- 
ward journey from 
South Africa, with four 
companions. This incident is regarded as 
showing that the storks, in passing between 
Europe and Africa, avoid crossing the Medi- 
terranean Sea, taking by preference the longer 
journey by land round its eastern end. The 
question yet remains whether the storks breed 
during their winter visit to Africa. 
& 


erial Laws of the Road.—So confident 
is the general belief that the problem of 
aerial navigation is now practically solved that 
already there is talk of the regulations necessary 
for the control of air-ship traffic. Mr. Baden- 
Powell suggests that, at the beginning, it would 
be sufficient to adopt the rules of the road 
prevailing at sea, since the probable emergencies 
will be similar. Afterward, when experience 
has shown what is required, he thinks it will 
be necessary to regulate movements up and 
down, as well as those to the right and left. 
He believes that aeroplanes will be subject to 
no danger greater than that of collision with 
similar vessels, the destruction of such a machine 
in the open air being a thing exceedingly 
improbable. Aeroplanes, like automobiles, will 
bear plainly visible numbers, and extremely 
rapid police aeroplanes are suggested for the 
capture of offenders. 
& 


ature’s Art Forms.—Doctor Leduc has 
recently produced some extraordinarily 
beautiful forms by the diffusion of liquids 
dropped upon a gelatin -covered glass plate. 
; These forms are of 
nature’s own invention, 
and they vary accord- 
ing to the composition 
of the drop employed. 
As the liquid diffuses 
‘slowly in the gelatin, 
the forms make their 
appearance, and with 
them exquisite colors. 
Thus a great variety 
of suggestions for art 
motifs can be obtained. 
Certain substances ip 
the act of diffusion pro- 
duce equidistant lines, 
alternately transparent 
and obscure, some of 
them less than a thousandth of a millimeter 
broad, so that a plate covered with them gives 
brilliant spectra, like a diffraction grating. 
& 
pees Drinking - Water.—The medical 
advisers and engineers of the London Water 
Board recommend the storage of raw river 
water prior to filtration as a means of purifi- 
cation. Time is regarded as an important 
element in the disappearance of disease-breeding 
substances in water, and the best effects would 
be obtained by storage for not less than 30 days. 
So long a time, however, would demand the 
use of immense reservoirs, and it is thought 
that a shorter period might be adopted, together 
with the use of intermediate means of purifica- 
tion by mechanical filters or precipitation tanks 
between storage and sand filtration. It has 
been shown that the number of micro-organisms 








be bt, a 





-is very considerably reduced by storage. The 


engineers also report that storage prolongs the 
life of the filter beds. 
* 

N° Secret Telegraphy.—Mr. Marconi, 

speaking of the impression that wireless 
telegraphy is alone subject to ‘‘tapping,’’ points 
out that no telegraph system is secret. Any 
one familiar with the Morse code can read 
ordinary messages entering any telegraph-office. 
At Poldhu, on a telephone connected to a long 
horizontal wire, the messages passing on a 
government telegraph-line a quarter of a mile 
away can be distinctly read. Sir William 
Preece has shown that it is possible to pick up 
at a distance, on another circuit, conversation 
which may be passing through a telephone, or 
telegraph, wire. On one occasion Sir Oliver 
Lodge was able to interfere, from a distance, 
with the working of the ordinary telephones in 
Liverpool. A curious fact revealed by experi- 
ence in transatlantic wireless telegraphing is 
that when the line between daylight and dark- 
ness lies across the ocean the transmission of 
signals is more difficult. It would almost 
appear, says Mr. Marconi, as if illuminated 
space possessed for electric waves a different 
refractive index from dark space. 
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New Companion Roadster 


GIVEN 


For 15 New Subscriptions Before Aug. 31 
For 30 New Subscriptions After Aug. 31 





he present value of our Offer of the Com- 
panion Roadster is shown by the above 
figures. It is not strange, therefore, that 
the Offer has attracted wide attention. 
one of that number who are determined to secure 
the wheel before the Offer expires — just three 


Are you 


weeks and three days from the date of this issue 
of The Companion ? 

The Companion Roadster, a modern and High- 
Grade Men’s Bicycle, is made for us in one of the 
The me- 
chanical features are not only modern throughout, 


best-equipped factories in the country. 


but in several instances are in advance of any 
wheel on the market. 
safer than wheels which were sold at one time 


It is also stronger and 


for $150.00, and for speed, durability and appear- 
ance it has no superior. 

The options named in the Specifications, also 
in the Coaster Brake Offer, will be especially 


attractive to our workers. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


Frame. One-inch seamless tubing of heavy gage, fish-mouth re-enforce- 
ments; flush joints, 24-inch drop, expander bolt seat-post cluster; height 22 
inches; optional; 20 or 24 inches. ork. Three-plate crown, sides seamless 
and tapered; stem of heavy gage tubing. Finish. Frame — black enamel with 
fancy ivory-white sunburst head, and white darts 6n upper and lower bars. Fork— 
sides enameled, crown and tips heavily nickel-plated. Rims — sides enameled and 
striped ; black edges, ivory-white center, with gold stripes between black and ivory 


finishes. Cranks. Improved, one-piece design, diamond shape, heavily nickel- 
plated. SprocKets. 26 x 9 tooth, 81 gear; optional, 73, 91 or 104 gear. Chain. 
Diamond, No. 11, 3-16inch. Pedals. Rat Trap; optional, rubber. Handle Bar. 
No. 4 Adjustable, 4inch drop; optional, 3-inch drop, 2%-inch forward extension. 
Grips. [Latest leather spiral, polished. Saddle, Troxel, No.4B. Rims. 
Wood, 1% inch. Tires. Companion Roadster, 142 inch, guaranteed. Hubs. 
Concave pattern, heavily nickeled and highly polished. Ball bearing throughout. 





LIMITED MIDSUMMER OFFER 


The Companion Roadster given to any 
Companion subscriber for Fifteen New Sub- 
scriptions; or for Ten New Subscriptions and 
$5.50 extra; or for Five New Subscriptions 
and $11.50 extra. See Conditions, page 501, 
of The Youth’s Companion, October 22,1908. 
Price $25.00. Shipped by freight or express 
from Dayton, Ohio, transportation charges 
in either case paid by receiver. in order 
to secure the Wheel and Coaster Brake 
under these terms, the new subscriptions 
must be sent us before the termination of 
the Offer on August 31st. The Offer com- 
bines the full value of Merchandise Pay- 
ments and Rewards for Perseverance. 




















COASTER BRAKE FREE. 


Until August 31st we will include any one of the following 
Coaster Brakes with every Companion Roadster without extra 
charge: Morrow, New Departure, Corbin or Musselman. 
After August 31st the Coaster Brakes will cost $5.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly poper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 


class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
Li 4 us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATARACT. 


mong the diseases which are 
believed to belong peculiarly 
and of right to old age, cataract 
is perhaps the most frequent. It 
is true there are cases of cataract 
in young children, and one may 
even be born blind, the absence 
of sight being due to non-trans- 
parency of the crystalline lens, but 
nine-tenths, at least, of the sufferers from this 
affection are past sixty years of age, and most of 
these have exceeded the limit of threescore and 
ten. 

A cataract is an opaque condition of the crystal- 
line lens, the body lying just behind the pupil. 
The opacity may exist in the body of the lens 
itself, or it may form a layer on its surface just 
beneath the capsule enclosing it. The cause of 
cataract is variously stated, but most authorities 
are agreed in regarding the opacity as a result of 
the vain efforts of the lens to change its shape in 
order to focus the rays of light exactly at the 
retina and so secure distinct vision. In youth this 
can be done readily by the little muscles within 
the eyeball, but as the years go on, the lens gets 
harder and less readily changes its shape, and 
soon after forty it is so hard that perfect accommo- 
dation, as this change of shape is called, is impos- 
sible. 

That is the time for glasses, if astigmatism has 
not made them imperative before that. Many 
persons seem to be ashamed of glasses, thinking 
that the taking to them is a confession of age. 
So it is, perhaps, but the scowling and the drawing 
up of the features, and the resultant lining and 
wrinkling, which cannot be helped if glasses are 
refused, are a confession much more definite than 
the wearing of glasses. 

Even more important, the putting on of glasses 





as soon as the slightest indistinctness of vision is |. 


perceived is an almost certain preventive of 
cataract. The pulling and hauling and tugging at 
the hardening lens, which the eye muscles must 
do in order to change its shape for the varying 
needs of near and far sight, irritate the lens, and 
induce a low state of inflammation which results 
in cataract. 

When cataract is once established, there is 
nothing for the sufferer to do but wait patiently 
for the so-called “ripening” of the process, when 
an operation will procure relief. 


* @ 


A NEW NAME FOR AN OLD DISEASE. 


he government of India by the English may be 

an unmixed good to the native, but he does 
not always see it in that mellow light. A system 
of forced labor would not be needed among an 
industrious people who were ambitious to better 
their condition. The love of money is usually in- 
centive enough to keep the supply of labor pretty 
close up to the demand. This, however, does not 
happen to be the case in India. There the govern- 
ment has to draft men into the very common 
service of bearing burdens much in the way that 
they might be made to bear arms. In his account 
of “A Holiday in the Happy Valley,” Maj. T. R. 
Swinburne explains the working of this system. 

It takes some little time for the Western mind 
to grasp the fact that the Kashmiri cannot and 
must not be treated on the “man-and-brother” 
principle. He is by nature a slave, and his brain 
is in many respects the undeveloped brain of a 
child. In certain ways, however, his outward 
childishness conceals the subtlety of “the heathen 
Chinee.” He has in no degree come to compre- 
hend the dignity of labor any more than a tramp 
comprehends it, but fortunately his guardians, 
while granting certain advantages in his tenure of 
land and payment of rent, have bound him, in 
return, to work for a fair payment when required 
to do so by his government as exercised by the 
local Tehsildhar. 

The demand made upon a village for coolies 
is not, therefore, an arbitrary and high-handed 
system of bullying, but simply a call upon the 
villages to fulfil their obligation toward the state 
by doing a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay of 
from four to six annas. 

It corresponds to the taxes which persons in all 
civilized countries pay. Since the natives have 
little or no money, they are permitted to pay in 
labor. 

The coolie, drawn from his village reluctant, 
like a periwinkle from its shell, is never a good 
starter. When he finds himself at the end of a 
tow-rope or bowed beneath half a hundredweight 





of the sahib’s trinkets, with a three-thousand-foot 
pass to attain in front of him, he is apt to burst 
into “‘tears—idle tears’’—or to be overcome by 
that fell disease—‘‘the lurgies.” 

Lest my reader should not be acquainted with 
this illness, at least under that name, here is the 
diagnosis of the lurgies as given by a very ordi- 
nary seaman to the ship’s doctor: 

“Well, sir, I eats well and I sleeps well; but 
when I’ve got a job of work to do—Lor’ bless you, 
sir, I breaks out all over in a tremble, sir!” 


* ¢ 


A “TIP”-LESS COUNTRY. 


inland has passed through some bitter political 

experiences in recent years, but it is fortunate 
above other civilized countries in one respect— 
the “tip” is unknown there. So, at least, one 
gathers from a writer in the London Morning 
Post. 


The tourist has not appeared in Finland in an 
great numbers, and consequently the commercia 
spirit which his advent a ways marks has been 
absent. As an example of this, Mme. Aino 
Malmberg, a Finnish lady, who is paying a visit 
to this country, tells an amusing story. 

Two English friends, whom she had met while 
over here, had been staying with her at her house 
in Helsingfors, and on leaving, gave the maid 


e Foe was very much astonished and did not 
know what it meant. Seeing Madame Malmberg’s 
son coming down-stairs, she ran to him and sai d, 
“They pave me money! Did they give you any?’ 

Hearing they had not done so she was very 
much mystified. “I cannot understand why they 
gave it to me and not to you, when they know you 
much better than me,” was her perplexed com- 
ment on the incident. 


* 


HE COULD SYMPATHIZE. 


large touring-car, containing a man and his 

wife, met a hay wagon fully loaded in a narrow 
road, says a writer in Harper’s Magazine. The 
woman declared that the farmer must back out, 
but her husband contended that she was un- 
reasonable. 

“But you can’t back the automobile so far,” 
she said, ‘‘and I don’t intend to move for anybody. 
He should have seen us.” 

The husband pointed out that this was impos- 
sible, owing to an abrupt turn in the road. 

“T don’t care,” she insisted. “‘I won’t move if 
we have to stay here all night.” 

The man in the automobile was starting to 
argue the matter, when the farmer, who had been 
sitting quietly on the hay, interrupted. 

“Never mind, old man,” he exclaimed, “T’ll try 
to back out! I’ve got one just like her at home.’ 


* ¢ 


STEADFAST. 


here had been a cyclone, says a writer in the 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the colonel’s 
house was unroofed, his barn crushed, and two 
miles of his fence blown clean over into the next 
county. Commenting on the catastrophe, two men 
of the neighborhood engaged in the following 
conversation : 

“Pretty stiff blow.” 

“Yep. Ninety-mile-an-hour. Th’ colonel says 
he crawled out of his cyclone cellar after it was 
all over, an’ what do you suppose was the first 
thing he saw?” 

“Give it up.” 

“He looked across his back lot, and there was 
his hired man still sitting on the fence!” 


* @¢ 


A FRANK ESTIMATE. 


T° many persons who are not actors the stage 
seems a delightful and fascinating place. In 
a book called “The Actress,” Louise Closser 
Hale, herself an actress, tells some of her expe- 
riences with girls who envy her her profession. 
One day one of them, from behind a counter ina 
shop, said, ‘‘I should have went on the stage.” 


“She evidently wanted to talk, and I strove to 
be interested,” says Miss Hale. 

“But see how tired F am,” I said to her. “I 
have to work very hard as it is, and I had to work 
much harder to gain what little recognition I 
have had.” 

“Oh, yes,” she responded, complacently 
= — in a mirror. “But, you see, 

ent.” 


zin; 
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THE LIMIT OF EFFICIENCY. 


aa Yale tradition spoken of pelow must be of 
nineteenth century origin, for the Connecticut 
divines of the days when Yale was founded would 
hardly have got to their “secondly” in the time 
allowed. 

President Hadley, a writer in the Bohemian 
says, is as witty as he is learned. The Sunday 
services at Yale are conducted by prominent 
clergymen of many denominations and from many 
cities. When these visiting preachers occasion- 
ally ask President Hadley how long they shall 
speak he invariably replies: 

“There is no limit, sir, upon the time you may 
preach; but there is a Yale tradition that the 
most souls are saved during the first twenty 
minutes.” 


* ©¢ 


NO SALAD FOR HIM. 


rishmen are by no means the sole perpetrators 

of bulls, but they generally make the best 
ones—or at least the best ones are attributed to 
them. Of this sort is one found by a writer in the 
Boston Record. 

“Pat, do you like lettuce?” 

“No, sor, Oi don’t; and what’s more, Oi’m glad 
Oi don’t; for av Oi did, Oi’d ate it—and Oi hate 
the stuff!” 


* © 


REVERSING A PLATITUDE. 


66 H* you ever noticed,” began the bald gentle- 

man, who liked to entertain the people 
gathered in his corner of the hotel piazza, “that 
little men invariably marry large women?” 

“It may be so,” murmured a mild-eyed fellow 
guest, ‘‘but I had always ~~ that it was the 
other way about—that the large women married 
the small men.” 





SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 

with shapel nails and painful finger ends, 

this treatment works wonders. (Adv. 
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RUS or out; keeps everything bright; 
oils everything right; free from 
acid; free sample. 3 IN ONE 
OIL CO., 43 B’way, New York. 

WIZARD Sita maT Nickel-pltd 

REPEATING thay 

LIQUID PISTOL 

ill 


t 
nif Perfectly safe to carry —— 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 


herpes by pulling the trigger. TO 

any Liquid. No cartridges poquired. Over six shots in one 
* dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 

10c. With Pistol 55c -order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 

PARKER, STEARNS 8 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








BETTER and SAFER! 


U MC smokeless powder shells are now made 
Steel Lined. Your father or your grand- 

father can tell you how U MC shells 

have always been. The Lining makes 

them better yet—and it makes them safer. 

Go hunting with the best shells on earth — 

U “ - Arrow and 7 2 Steel — 
i= 

Dept. 15. Game Laws Free. 
THE UIRON BEET ALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. 


igeport, Conn. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City. 








Jes as your name 
stands for you, your 
character, your pecu- 
liarities, your special 
epee different 
rom those of every 
other individual in 
the world, so the 
name New Home 
stands for one par- 
ticular sewing 
machine, as dif- 
ferent from 
other machines 
in quality and 
character as 
you are differ- 
ent from all 
other persons. 
The only way 
to get the New 
Home is to buy 
the machine with 
the name 


NEW HOME 


stamped plainly on the arm. The 
machine with the beveled gear 
driving mechanism, the most ex- 
pensive to make, most positive, 
most perfect, most durable driving 
gear known. The machine with all 
moving parts made from steel and 
fitted like the works of a watch. 
The machine made especially for 
the average work of the home. 
The warranty never expires. 


Send for the name of a dealer near you and 
New Home literature. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Orange, Mass 
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Elgin or Waltham Watch 


For Only Five New Subscriptions. 


Offer Expires August 31. 


In response to many re- 
quests, we have repeated our 
Special Offer of Elgin and 
Waltham Watches which 
appeared in The Companion 
last January. Thisnew Offer 4% 
will provide one more oppor- 


tunity whereby our subscri- s% 
berscanobtainabeautifuland wy 
accurate timepiece in return %] 

s% 


for a very little work for The 
Companion. These Watches Si 
are made by manufacturers Ko 
of international reputation, 3% 


Zs 
and can be depended upon to ) 

give satisfactory service. 4 
ais 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION. Ne 
The movements are made by the iw 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, “ 
e. Ill., and the American Waltham 
Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 4 

>. They are the latest improved mod- 
els, with seven jewels, cut expansion Ww 
balance, patent pinion, Breguet hair Hg 
spring, quick train, stem wind and ax 
aS pefident set. % 
Lb The cases are gold-filled, hinged bf 
sk back and front, and are warranted wis 
wa by the manufacturers for ten years. = 
wis We offer choice of lady's or gentle- Fis 
man's size. The gentleman's is a HH 
se thin-model, 12 size Watch, either Fs 
hunting or open face. The lady’s is 4 
the popular 0 size, either hunting wis 
or open face. yi 
Special Limited Off ‘e 
‘2 
aS pecl mit er. as 
. “ s% 
aK Any Companion subscriber who sends us FIVE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 7 
se between July 1 and August 31, 1909, will be given a choice of either i< 
Watch described above. 15 cents additional for postage and registration. % 
ar 
NOTE, No. other payment can be allowed for these five new subscrip- ae 
7st tions, as the Offer combines the full value of the Merchandise Payments Fir 
and the Reward for Perseverance. Only one Watch will be given a sub- aN 
scriber. When you order do not fail to state whether you want a lady’s or as 
entleman’s Watch,a Waltham or Elgin movement, and also whether you /\s 
esire open or hunting, fancy engraved or engine-turned case. AZ 
a 
SM PERRY MASON COMPANY :: =: = BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS «av 
c/a 
ISS aS SAS SS IRS ISS aS RS IS Se Se 
7 ZS 7aiS ax 7 SiS 























“are you alone, Wallace?’’ Young Doctor 
Bell’s wife pushed open his office door 
and stepped in, her manner an odd 

mixture of timidity and hauteur. ‘‘Don’t get 

up. I mean exactly that. Stay right there at 
your desk. I prefer this chair, thank you. 

Yes, it’s plenty close enough. 

**T want to tell you, without interruption, 
the thoughts I have had since you went out. 
It’s the first time we ever parted in anger. 
No, don’t come near me, and please don’t speak 
until I have finished. I want you to know the 
whole thing just as it happened. 

‘*T was at the window when you drove off. 
I know you looked up. I hid behind the cur- 
tain, but I was there just the same. Then I 
sat down to get calm. ‘The only thing I could 
think of was that horrid question Billy always 
asks me, ‘Haven’t you had the grand row yet?’ 
I kept saying to myself, ‘We’ve had the grand 
row. Everything is spoiled.’ Wait — don’t 
answer. It’s hard enough for me to say all 
this to you, even if you don’t interrupt. 

‘‘T sat there, thinking that miserable thought 
and looking out of the window without know- 
ing it, until I suddenly realized that a perfectly 
splendid touring-car had stopped in front of the 


AND CRANKED 
AND CRANKED 
AND CRANKED. 





apartment building across the street. A hand- 
some young man in a light gray suit was dri- 
ving it. He had come to take some friends for 
a spin. First a boy about twelve years old 
came bouncing down the steps, and went edging 
all round the car, his hands in his pockets, 
studying the machine—the way boys do, with 
that wishing look on his faee. ’T was his ex- 
pression that first caught my attention. I 
couldn’t help sympathizing with it. 

‘*Pretty soon, after considerable calling from 
the window to know what wraps they would 
need, and so forth, the boy’s father and mother 
came out, looking so beaming and satisfied and 
well dressed ; it seemed as if all the world was 
happy except me. 

‘*They took quite a time to get settled in the 
back seat. The father and the boy each went 
back for something. Once it was a longer veil 
for the mother—a perfect beauty—the five-dollar 
kind. At last the boy climbed up in front, and 
the young man turned and looked to see if they 
were ready, and smiled, as much as to say, 
“Now we’re off!’ And then he pulled a lever, 
or whatever it is, and—nothing happened ! 

: ‘*So out he hopped. Oh, he was the most 
immaculate creature! Well, he stooped down 
and took hold of that part of the machine, 
whatever it is, that they work up and down, 
and he pumped and pumped for dear life. 
Then he jumped in again, smiled over his 
shoulder again, pulled the lever again, —or 
whatever it is,—and again nothing happened! 

“‘By that time they were smiling,—he most 
of all,—but he seemed to think he knew exactly 
what to do. He got down in front of the 
machine again, and cranked and cranked and 


cranked until his face was scarlet. ‘The couple | i 


in the back seat looked very polite. They smiled 
Just enough to be pleasant, no more ; -but after 
the same thing had been repeated at least six 
times, they began to exchange glances when 
the young man’s back was turned. Once, 
especially, when he was clear under the car, 
regardless of his lovely gray clothes, they 
whispered and laughed in a way that was not 
intended for him at all, but they frowned and 
Shook their heads at the little boy when he 
began to laugh, too. 

“I know, Wallace. You needn’t say it. You 
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can’t see what all this has to do with our trouble 
—but wait. I’m getting to it. That young 
man was the pleasantest, busiest thing you ever 
saw, fussing away at the machine ‘for a few 
minutes, then jumping in to try to start it, then 
jumping out again, for at least half an hour. 
At last the lady went in, and sat at the second- 
story window, with her wraps on, hopefully 
watching. The man stood on the sidewalk and 
offered suggestions, but finally he went in, too, 
and it was certainly interesting to see the change 
in that cheerful young fellow as the door closed 
after the man. He glanced up at the window 
where the lady had been, but she was gone; 
and then he pulled off his cap and fairly fired 
it into the automobile, and jerked out his hand- 
kerchief and mopped his face and neck and 
head, and he snapped up the little fellow, who 
was trying to be funny, and then went at that 
car as if he’d pull it all to pieces. 

‘‘Just a minute; I’m coming to the point. 
He walked off at last, and came back across the 
vacant lot with a man in working clothes, and 
between them they were lugging a big can 
labeled ‘gasoline.’ Oh, how tired of life that 
young man looked! They emptied the gasoline 
into some tank or other, and the working man 
made a few aimless passes, and they got in— 
and started. But the machine went only 
about a yard. Then it rested a while and went 
another yard. Another rest—another yard— 
and so on, inching ignominiously down the 
street and round the corner, out of sight. 

‘*There! Do you see 
why I’ve told you this? 
Wait—that isn’t all. 
Just as the car disap- 
peared, you came in 
sight, driving Kit, and 
she didn’t look one bit 
like a worn-out old 
family relic. She looked 
respectable and—and re- 
liable,—so much better 
than that crazy-acting 
old touring-car!—and 
you looked so distin- 
guished !—and I couldn’t 
see how in the world I 
had been so childish as 
to fret over our not hav- 
ing an automobile and to 
refuse to go with you 
and hold Kit while you 
made those calls, and— 
and—Wallace Bell, how 
long are you going to sit 
there in that chair with- 
out saying anything? 
I’ll go back up-stairs if 
—oh—oh, don’t smother 
me !—but I do think it’s 
time you acted a little human! I thought you 
weren’t going to forgive me—you let me abase 
myself so long! 

**Yes, I know I told you—why, of course I 


meant it, but, oh, what’s the use of ever trying | 
to make a man understand how a woman feels | 
about anything! It’s all right now, anyway, | 
isn’t it, Wallace? And we’ll never, never let | 


Billy know we had a speck of trouble, will we?’’ 
* «© 


TRAINED TO ENDURE. 
I heen makes Ulysses say, ‘‘I am a part 
of all that I have met,’’ and in ‘*The 
American Indian as a Product of Environ- 
ment,’’ Prof. A. J. Fynn declares the line to 
be susceptible of a very broad interpretation. 
‘“‘Man,’’ says Bryce, ‘‘must in every stage be 
for many purposes dependent upon the circum- 

stances of his physical environment.’’ 


The Indian must learn in early life to be 
vigilant. Thrown into a world of danger, he 
must be constantly on the lookout. His very 
life depends upon his quickness of perception ; 
therefore he must watch for unusual signs or 
disturbances. He has to live close to nature. 
Earth and skies are his text-books. From 
necessity he comes to be a student of clouds 
and sunshine. He becomes the best of weather 

rophets, for his outdoor life makes him such. 

is knowledge of the habits of animals surpassed 
that of Audubon; the sharpness of his hearing 
was not — by that of the deer. 

The Indian boy is taught by his parents to 
_—— the noises made by the wild beasts. 

Te becomes such an adept in his imitations 
that he deceives not only human beings, but 
even the animals themselves. 

Endurance, that characteristic of all Indian 
=> in certain directions strikingly observable 
inthe Pueblo. He becomes inured to privation. 
In cases of expediency he is content with very 
little f and in cases of emergency he can 
abstain altogether for a very long time. He 
can get along with very little water to drink, 
and can pass two or days in the hottest 
weather without even a drop. His power of 
endurance is perhaps nowhere better exemplified 
than during the long, exhausting dances and 
festivals. 

A Seri hunter alone chased, captured and 
carried home a deer; another, by permission of 
the owner, —_ upon a horse running at full 
me and while mounted, caught the head of 
the animal and twisted it in such a way as to 
throw him and break his neck. 
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—For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass 
W - for special money-back offer. 
rite Booklet on Care of Floors — Free 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN 









The Sprin = 

Does the usiness. —— : 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 

Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt 





























The most economical soap on the market to- 
day for general cleaning, hands and the bath is 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


It does the work, will not crumble or waste, 
contains no acid. Use it 


| 
Water Supply 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
| Tank located in 

cellar. 60 lbs. pres- 
| sure. The ideal fire 
| protection. Fur- 
| nished with Hand, 
| Gasoline or Elee- 





be convinced. 
Ask your grocer for it. 











The Enos Adams Company, B gton, Vt. | tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
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TAYLOR’S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Under management of the same fantily nearly 40 years. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 





LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


Branch: 50 Church St., New York City. 
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Store. | 





The only remedy that 


, 
dire Beers 0 Hint Seas stops toot hache instantly. 
The only toothache gum 











comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
s ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine qualit 


that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 


| 
| 
post-paid, Can't be beaten for | 









fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. § | eos . a Gum 

The same style Hat made of extra § | cures corns and bunions, l5¢e 

fine quality fur felt in black and § | C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., 
Detroit, Mich 





light tan, price, post-paid, $] 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money bd 
refunded. Send size wanted to }- 4 


Established 1870. 




















THE “H.H.H.’’ TOOL KNIFE. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
30c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





This Knife contains the following features: Leather Punch, 
Swedging Awl, Wire Cutter, Wire Pliers, Alligator Wrench, Hoof 
Hook, Screw Driver, Screw Bit. The Knife may be relied upon as 
a tool for any emergency. It gives universal satisfaction. The 
blades are made of the best 85 carbon cutters’ steel, and finely 
tempered. See The Companion of July 8th for full description of 
the Knife. 

WOSTENHOLM KNIFE, No. 46. 
Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
10c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


The maker’s name and trade-mark ‘‘I X L’’ area sufficient guar- 
antee of the quality of this Knife. Patent stag-horn handle, brass 
lining, German silver bolsters and shield. The two blades are of 
best Wardlow steel. 


PEARL-HANDLE KNIFE, No. 847. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
15c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 








This Knife is of special value. The four blades are made from 
Wardlow English steel, carefully tempered and hardened and 
highly ‘polished. The handle is of heavy iridescent pearl, with 
nail notches, enabling the user to open blades easily. he length 
of the Knife is 3% inches with the blades closed. 


PREMIER STOCK KNIFE. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription and 
15c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





This four-bladed Knife is a favorite with stockmen and farmers. 
It is nearly four inches long, has a patent stag handle, brass lining 
and German silver bolsters. The large blade has a spear point. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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the Best’ 


because it is better 
than the standard 
among millers. 
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We 
ma AY, We guarantee it to make 
p the best bread you have 
ever baked or we will re- 
turn your money after you 
have used a full sack. 
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It makes more bread also. 
Prove it for yourself. Your 
grocer will help you. 


< DANIEL WEBSTER ) 
FLOUR 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY 5000 BARRELS. 








We want you to taste 


Cestus 
Crackers 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallows. 


If you will mention this adver- 
tisement and give us the name of 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
cious confection to try. 

Every schoolgirl knows how 
delicious toasted marshmallows 
are. This confection of ours is 
made of the most delicious ingre- 
dients in the most careful manner. 

We want you to know about 
it, because we feel sure that once 
you have tasted it you will want 
more. It can be used at lunch- 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a 





Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that 
your grocer. 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece of cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 
tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 


We will send you a large box for 
cents. Address Dept. 2, 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


dainty confection to be served 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or 
address at once, Dept. I, 


The George Close Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


























Hey! Fellons, the Dodge 


ae, Shoe Wears 


Twice As Long 
That’s Because They Are Made Twice As Good. 


OUR DOUBLE SOLE BOX CALF SCHOOL 
SHOE IS A DANDY. 


The Genuine éé 99 stamped on 
— DODGE” “mee ° 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your size, together 
with price, and mention his name. Have you sent for the 


Dodge Boys’ Book yet? 


FREE if you send us the name of your shoe dealer. 
It’s great—shows you how to do lots of ‘‘stunts.”’ 


ARTHUR F. DODGE, BEVERLY, MASS. 
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larly adapted for camping purposes. 


Se mei eet 


For the Messtlan Beneon 


Camp Life is considered by many one of the most delightful of summer recreations. 
The material is 8-o0z. duck, and the price includes poles and pins complete. 
Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


The Wall Tents offered are particu- 


WALL TENTS 








Te. “S ~ al. Ai 
a Length and Breadth, Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. 
ac) 5 2-5 te... 7 = feet. 3 feet. $ 6.00. 
b Bs: a ne 7 x 9% feet. 9 ~=«&feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 
9% x12 feet. 714 feet. 3 feet. 12.00. 
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For Piazza, Camp or Bungalow 


and is ideal for outdoor sleeping. 


feature not possible with the old-style hammock. 


papers. 
hold four persons comfortably. 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 


before August 31st. 
either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 50 lbs. This Spe 
value of Merchandise Payments and a Reward for Perseverance. 








The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found use- 
In stormy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of 
summer it serves as an air shaft. 
8-oz. duck at one-half the price of the corresponding size tent. 


“The “North Shore” Couch- Hammock 


Our illustration gives but a suggestion of the comfort afforded by this newest member 
of the hammock family — the “ North Shore” Couch-Hammock. One needs to use it to 
fully appreciate the wonderful advance that has been made over the old-style hammock. 
The Couch-Hammock combines the restfulness of a bed with the coolness of a hammock, 
The construction of this Couch-Hammock is such that 
the occupant can sleep or read with luxurious comfort in a perfectly natural position —a 


The Couch-Hammock which we offer is made of heavy 12-ounce white canvas, with 
wooden frame, corded, soft-top mattress, and end pockets for books, magazines or news- 
It is 6 feet long by 2 feet 4 inches wide, and if used as a swinging settee, will 
Shipped complete with ropes, all ready for hanging. 

The ‘‘ North Shore’’ Couch-Hammock given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for five new subscriptions sent us 


Price $10.00. Shipped by freight or express, transportation charges in 
cial Offer combines the full 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TENT FLYS 


We can supply Flys made of 





























